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REV. EDWARD EVANSON, A.M. 


HE Rev. Edward Evanson was born at Warrington, Lane 
cashire, the 21st of April, 1731. When he was about 

three years old, his father removed from thence to Macclesfield, 
Cheshire, where he opened a commercial school, which he 
conducted with much success and reputation, having conside- 
rable talents for this department of education; it was from 
this circumstance, that Mr. Simpson in his reply tothe Dis- 
sonance, was led into the mistake, that Macclesfield was the 
place of the author’s nativity. The Rev. John Evanson, rec- 
tor of Mitcham, Surry, was his paternal uncle, and kept a 
classical school in that village. When Edward was about 7 
— of age, he offered to take charge of his education, and 
eing a batchelor, to adopt him as his son; to this = 
his father consented, having then the prospect of a large 
family, which was afterwards realized, for Edward was the 
eldest, and his brother John, now living in London, the 
youngest of fifteen children. In the month of July, 1738, his 
uncle paid a visit to his brother at Macclesfield, and on his 
return, brought his nephew with him to Mitcham. He soon 
discovered that he was a boy of talents much above the com- 
mon rate, for he made a rapid progress in acquiring the rudi- 
ments of the Latin and Greek languages. ‘This determined 
his uncle to educate him for the church, and being well pre- 
pared by a classical school education, in March, 1745, he 
entered him at Emanuel College, Cambridge. Here, applying 
to his studies with great diligence, from the natural acuteness 
of his mind, and @ very tenacious memory, he made such 
progress, in learning and science, as to render himself much 
respected, and in January, 1749, on taking his batchelor’s 
degree, he acquired a considerable share of academical repu- 
tation and honour. He was strongly urged to prosecute his 
studies, and continue at College till he could take his master’s 
degree ; inclination and the pleasing prospect of some valuable 
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connections at College, would have led him to do so, but his 
uncle urged his return to Mitcham, because he could be of 
great use to him as an assistant in his school ; which, however 
contrary to his inclinations, he now regarded as a duty, and his 
affection and gratitude to his uncle immediately made him deter~ 
mine to return to Mitcham, and become his uncle’s assistant in 
his school. In May 1753 he was ordained at the parish church 
of Newington, Surry, by the Bishop of Worcester, and in July 
of the same year he went to Cambridge and took his master’s 
degree. From this time he accepted the curacy of Mitcham, 
goutinuing an assistant im his uncle’s school ; as a preacher he 
was highly acceptable, as a scholar and a gentleman much 
esteemed, receiving many distinguished marks of respect and 
friendship from the wentlemen of the neighbourhaod, and pars 
ticularly from the late Lord Rosslyn, (then Mr. Wedderburn) 
who resided at Mitcham. In one of the summer vacations he 
took a trip to Ireland, and in the passage from Holyhead, in the 
packet, he met with Mr. Dodd, then member of Parliament 
for Reading, who was so much pleased with his engaging man- 
ners and conversation, that at parting he gave him a pressing 
invitation to visit him at his seat near Reading, which he did 
several times. About the year. 1760 his uncle resigned the 
school to him, which, together with the curacy, he continued 
to hold till the beginning of the year 1768, when he was pre- 
sented to the living of South Mims, near Barnet, by the patron 
Mr. Hammond, of Haling, near Croydon. He removed to 
South Mims, and occupied the vicarage till December, 1769, 
when through the interest of Mr. Dodd with Lord Camden, 
then Chancellor, he was presented to the living of Tewkesbury 
in Gloucestershire, where he immediately went to reside. A 
few months after, he became acquainted with Mr. Atwood, a 
clergyman, who held the vicarage of Longdon, Worcestershire, 
A village about five miles distant from Tewkesbury. Mr. Ate 
wood was one of the minor canons of Westminster, and pro- 
—— to Mr. Evanson an exchange of the living of Longdon 
or South Mims, which being a very desirable proposal Mr. E. 
readily accepted, because from the vicinity of the one, and the 
distance of the other, he could better discharge his duty as a 
omer an office which he always considered of very solemn ob- 
igation.—** Until this period,” says Mr. E-. ‘* never having had 
ecclesiastical preferment sufficient to afford me a decent com- 
petence, I had not the leisure necessary tor the studious inves- 
tigation of the rise and origin of the most important theologi- 
eal doctrines, but I now set myself to a diligent study of the 
scriptures of both Testaments, and also whatever remains of 
the writers of the two first centuries after the apostolic age, in 
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order to qualify myself more thoroughly for a faithful and use- 
ful discharge of my duties as a ministring servant of Jesus 
Christ. But I soon found that the system of religion, called 
Orthodox, and established by Constantine in the fourth 
century, owed its origin solely to the paganism of the con- 
verts of the second and third centuries, and was so far from 
being taught by the apostles, as the religion of the Christian 
covenant, that it was the very apostacy from it, which they 
predicted would very early take place, and at length be signally 
and utterly destroyed at the glorious coming of the Christ, to 
assume his promised kingdom of this world, for the coming of 
which he taught his disciples constantly to pray. Under this 
conviction, I should immediately have quitted the church, as I 
did afterwards, if the circumstances of the times, and the appa- 
rent disposition of the people to attend to rational arguments 
upon the subject, had not induced the sanguine ht Fe of my 
idrperlencel mind, into a persuasion that it was probable, that 
the petition of a large body of the clergy for a reform of the 
Liturgy, then designed to have been presented to the legisla- 
ture, together with such irresistible arguments, as I then fondly 
thought { could urge to the public, might produce a consider- 
able reform both of the creeds, and book of Common Prayer. 
With this view, in the year 1772, I published the Fxamina- 
tion of the Doctrines of a Trinity, &c. addressed to the King, 
as head of the legislature and of the church, having pteviodalt 
determined to separate from the church if no such reform was 
made. This determination I avowed, in a private letter to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in October of the same year, stating 
the rise of my first scruples, with the grounds of them, and re- 
questing his grace to favour me, by means of his secretary, with 
any satisfactory information in his power, that might assist me 
in removing those doubts, and enable me to remain conscien- 
tiously in my office as a minister of the gospel, to which I was 
attached, not only by inclination, but by many other motives, 
and particularly the well-founded expectations of powerful in- 
terest for my promotion in the church; but to this letter, I never 
received any answer.” 

With these views of the Christian doctrines, it was more than 
probable that Mr. E. would sometimes in his sermons, from 
a sincere desire to instruct his hearers in the great truths of ge~ 
nuine Christianity, preach in opposition to the creeds and or- 
thodox articles of the church, which in fact was the case, and 
from which a few of the congregation, who were orthodox, led 
on by Mr. Havard, a violent intolerant bigot, then town-clerk 
of Tewksbury, commenced a prosecution against him in the 
ecclesiastical court: the following were the circumstances 
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which gave rise to it. Intending to prepare a sermon for Faster 
day, 1777, hechose the doctrine of the resurrection, and fixed om 
the xv. chap. of St. Paul’s Ist Epistle to the Corinthians for his 
text. He sat down, as was his custom, to study that chapter 
with particular attention, and although in the burial service he 
had read it some hundred times, ** and perhaps,” says he, ** my 
having it carly by rote was the cause of my inattention,” he was 
essen bars struck with observing, that instead of teaching that 
mankind are to rise to a future life with the same bodies with 
which they die, the sole and obvious scope of St. Paul’s argument 
is to assure us, that we shall rise with very different bodies ; ‘‘ and 
from that time, and never before, (says he) I exchanged the word 
‘body,’ for ‘dead,’ in the apostles’ creed, because I could 
not understand the words £ resurrection of the body,’ to mean 
any but the same body, and after this I must have asserted a 
falsehood, if I had said I believed any such thing.” 

From this time the malicious spirit of this intolerant party 
began to work until November, 1773, when a prosecution was 
commenced in the consistory court of the diocese. ‘The par- 
ticular criminal facts charged against Mr. E. were, thatin two 
private conversations, In a sermon preached on Faster day, 
1771, in his pamphlet on the doctrines of a Trinity, &c, and 
also in an answer to a menacing letter sent him by the prosecutor, 
“he had offended againt the 4th, 5th, and 6th canons, and 
ayainst the statute of the 13th of Elizabeth, and by two altera- 
tions and two omissions in the public service against the 14th 
and 38th canons.”” ‘These were the heavy charges, exhibited 
at the distance of almost two years after the facts to which the 
referred had taken place, on which the prosecution was somuiied. 
So much was Mr. Evanson admired asa preacher, and beloved as 
a man, that as soon as the prosecution was commenced, a public 
meeting of the principal inhabitants of the town was called, who 
cheerfully entered into a very liberal subscription to defray the ex- 
pences of his defence. The prosecution was carried on with all the 
rancour of bigotry, and every means that could be devised was 
taken to swell the expences of the suit, so confident were the 
prosecutors of success, and of fixing the whole of the expences 
on Mr. E.; but after keeping it alive by a tedious and vexatiows 
process for four years, it was quashed from some very irregular 
proceedings of the prosecutors, so that they fell into the pit they 
had dug for Mr. EF. ; for besides the mortification they suffered 
by their defeat, the whole of the expences, amounting to no 
Jess than 1000I. fell upon their own shoulders, a just retribution 
for their folly and wickedness! So great was the jov in Tewkes- 
bury, at this termination of the suit, that the inhabitants would 
have rung the bells three days successively, had not Mr. E. from 
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his amiable temper, not wishing for this ostentatious triumph,and 
finding persuasions would not make them desist, through the 
medium of a friend, bribed them to give over on the second day. 
Soon after the suit was finished Mr. Havard vented his spleen 
in a pamphlet, entitled, ‘ A Narrative of the Origin and Pro. 
gress of the Prosecution,” which with the mixture of very little 
truth contained a tissue of falsehoods. Onthis pamphlet, in the 
year 1778, Mr. E. wrote remarks, and published them with an 
epistle dedicatory to the inhabitants of Tewkesbury who had 
so generously supported him, to which he added the Faster 
Sermon, with the affidavit annexed of its being verbatine 
as it was preached and delivered into the Bishop’s Court. This 
pamphlet has been long out of print, having been read with 
great interest at the time, particularly in Tewkesbury and its 
neighbourhood. In the course of his defence, besides Mr. 
Jenner, a respectable proctor in the commons whom he em- 
loyed to conduct it, he was gratuitously asssisted with the 
boil advice of Mr, Wedderburn, at that time Attor- 
ney General. After the suit was over, Mr, E. who was a 
lover and always a promoter of peace, finding these few hot- 
headed people bites, not come to church, was willing to try 
a mode of conciliation, and instead of preaching constantly as 
he used to do, at Tewkesbury, while his curate officiated at 
Longdon, he took the duty alternately at each place ; but finding 
this expedient would not allay the violent spirit of his oppo- 
nents, contrary to the wishes and request of the ave majority 
of the inhabitants he took the duty of Longdon altogether. 

In 1771, Mr.F. published three sermons, on different subjects, 
which were preached and much admired at Tewkesbury, but are 
now out of print. Dr. Hurd, Bishop of Litchfield and Coventry, 
to whom Mr. E. was well known, having published his highly 
polished sermons preached at Lincoln’s Inn chapel at the first 
Warburton lecture, in which one of the chief objects was, to 
prove that the church of Rome was exclusively anti-christ, Mr. 
#. in Nov. 1777, published a letter, addressed to the Bishop, de« 
signed particularly to refute his Lordship’s argument, and at the 
same time giving his reasons to the Bishop tor his intention of 
quitting the church, At Longdon he was so much beloved by 
his parishioners that in the year 1778, when he communicated 
to them his intention of resigning the living, they were much 
afflicted, and pressed him to continue amongst them, assuring 
him that they should be perfectly satisfied with any alterations he 
should think fit to make in the liturgy; bnt Mr. EF. had decided 
in his own mind, and his judgment was too clear, and his reso- 
lution to firm, to be diverted from any thing which appeared to 
him an important duty, and he wrote a letter to the Bishop 
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his livings of Longdon and 
iis reply says, ‘* After the 
which you sent me in November 


last, [ am not surprised at your resignation of your livings, but 
think you have acted consistently and conscientiously ; but I 


Litchfield and Coventry, resigning 
Tewkesbury. The Bishop in 
printed copy of your letter, 


lament that the ministry is deprived of a man of a liberal spirit 
and much erudition.” “Besides the copy to Bishop Hurd, Mr. 
E. sent copies to the Primate, and all the other Bishops ; but 
although it is now twenty-cight years ago, and in the interval a 
second edition has been published, the whole of which has 
been sold, neither his Lordship nor any one of the clergy has 
thought fit to reply to it; but consulting the safety of the church, 
they have, as Mr. E. remarked, ‘* observed a prudent silence.” 

It could scarcely be supposed that after this instance of 
Christian fortitude and integrity, Mr. E. would have been sus- 
pected of an intentiun to undermine Christianity ; nor could 
such a suspicion have been harboured, except in the minds of a 
few orthodox bigots, who would almost rather have seen Chris- 
tianity itself overturned, than the errors of their own creeds 
detected and exposed. Few men, except the good and venerable 
Mr. Lindsey, ever made greater sacrifices than Mr. E. to faith 
and a good conscience: when he quitted the church he gave 
up his all; he had no private fortune ; 


es The world was all before him, where to choose 
‘* His place of rest, and Providence his guide.” 


It was not only what he really possessed that he gave up ; his 
prospects of preferment in the church were great,and moreover, 
he relinquished a profession to which he was by principle 
and habit strongly attached. A few months after this his uncle 
dying, bequeathed him the chief of his fortune, which put him 
into easy circumstances: quitting Longdon and the church 
he went to Mitcham, which he considered almost as his home 

and took a house, to which was annexed about 150 acres of 
land which he farmed. He also commenced a plan of education 
for a limited number of pupils, and having good connexions in 
this neighbourhood, his number was soon completed from 
some of the most respectable families. Amongst his pupils was 
a grandson of the Earl of Bute, whose father Colonel Stuart 
being then abroad on service, Mrs. Stuart at the strong recome 
mendation of Mr. Wedderburn and the present Chief Justice 
Macc onald, placed her son, then about six years of age 

with Mr. E., with whom he continued till he was sixteen. This 
promising young man was, at the early age of twenty-four, seized 
with a complaint which proved fatal: attached to his tutor by 
the strongest ties of affection and gratitude for his tender care 

and the attention he had bestowed on the cultivation of his 
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mind, on his death-bed he earnestly entreated his father to 
make some provision for him which the Colonel readily 
promised to do; and as Mr. EF. declined to accept any place 
under government, he settled an annuity upon him, which was 


punctually paid to his death. 
[To be concluded in our next.) 

We are sorry that a great press of matter constrains us to divide this interesting 
article; we could not possibly insert the whole of it, without excluding other 
valuable and necessary communications. ‘This apology will, we hope, be 
satisfactory to our correspondent J. 5. andto ourreaders. Epitor.] 





MICELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 


INDISCRETION OF PREACHERS, 
To the Editor. 


SIR, 
HE plan of your excellent Magazine cannot fail, I should 
hope, to recommenzd itself to every sincere lover of truth; for 
such, one would think, must be aware that the real interests of 
Christianity can never be so effectually promoted as by an open 
and candid investigation of its evidences, its doctrines, and its 
sanctions. I have been accustomed, Mr. Editor, in the course 
of a long life, to pay some attention to these several topics, and 
am persuaded that the evidences in favour of the miracles of 
Christ, of his death by crucifixion, his resurrection from the 
grave, and ascension to a state of glory, and consequently of his 
divine mission, if they do not amount to demonstration, ap- 
roach however much nearer to it than any other series of 
historical facts whatever; and respecting its doctrines and 
sanctions, I am equally persuaded that, when rightly under- 
stood, they are precisely: such as might be expected to proceed 
from a Being of infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, for the 
melioration, improvement, and happiness of a creature so feeble, 
so erring, and so imperfect as man, 

That this divine revelati » should, in many instances, be 
misunderstood, and in others fatally corrupted, is nothing more 
than might be expected by him who considers, that truth is 
one—the sources of error infinite. But if I were asked, what 
that propensity may be in the human constitution which, more 
than all others, has been the prolific parent of error, I should 
not hesitate to answer, an inordinate attachment to the airy 
phantoms of a lively imagination, excited by the vain desire 
of being wise beyond what is written. 

To this, as to its source, may be traced many of the contro- 
versies urged with so much violence in synods and councils, 
about trifles the most contemptible; councils in.which the 
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furious disputants, inflamed by the desire of authority and 
power, have all in their turn anathematised each other 3 councils 
in which the victorious party, not contented with forcing upon 
their opponents, as truth, all the contradictory articles of faith 
and unintelligible creeds, engendered in the heat of polemical 
debate, have’ likewise called in the irresistible aid of the civil 
magistrate, who with his fines, his penalties, and confiscations, 
assisted to bind down not only those of their own day, but of 
every succeeding age and generation! What a creature is man, 
when ignorance, bigotry, and passion usurp the sway! In 
such hands, brandishing such weapons, how should the gospel 
flourish ? . 

Happily however, at least among Protestant Dissenters, 
synods and councils have no longer any authority : according 
to the admonition of an apostle to the first Christian converts, 
respecting the ceremonial law, they stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made them free ;” and so far all is well, 
But are all their preachers equally careful, in their public 
ministry, to obey another apostolic injunction ?—namely, that 
of * avoiding foolish questions, and oppositions of science, 
falsely so called.” Do not they also, partaking of the infirmity 
of ancient times, too often give loosc, in their sermons, to a 
lively imagination, and to the desire of being wise above what 
is written ¢ Do we not sometimes hear affirmed, as truths, 
what are merely their own conjectures? or hear advanced, as 
the undoubted doctrines of scriptures, such things as, at best, 
have nothing to support them but the questionable ground of 
incre inference ? 

‘This evil, it is admitted, cannot now be productive of the 
direful consequences which sprung from itin the times of gothic 
barbarism, when the sun of science was beclouded in impene- 
trable obscurity ; but if it cannot rafse again the demon of 
persecution, has it not the power of exciting the most violent 
prejudices? In fact, will they not inevitably be excited, and 
not only against the preacher himself, but also against whatever 
cause he may happen to espouse? His talents, his learning, 
his virtues will produce no effect on those whose minds have 
thus revolted; instead of inquiring farther, will not such 
persons rather retire backwards, and either become unbe- 
levers, or shelter themselves under the cover of articles and 
creeds, where they think they shall know the extent, at least, of 
the chimeras to which they are subjected? Surely this is worthy 
of the most serious consideration. ; 

I was led into this train of thought, Mr. Editor, by a very 
Jucicious passage in a sermon which lately fell into my hands, 
where in my opinion, the line Is very accurately drawn between 
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hat honest freedom of speech which ever ought to obtain, and 
re species of indiscretion above censured. 1 shall take the li- 
berty of quoting the passage: after having stated that ‘the 
Christian enquirer, acting under the influence of the love of 
truth, will not shrink from the investigation and admission of 
any opinions, merely because they w il] expose him to censure 
or reproach,”’ &c. &c. the author thus proceeds. ‘* In the com- 
munication of opinion the Christian teacher will be cautious ; 
in the dissemination of what calm deliberate inv estigation has 
led him to embrace as truth, he will be open and firm, but he 
will also be temperate and prudent. In endeavouring to do all 
the good he can, he will endeavour to do as little harm as possi- 
ble. Ifthe communication of the casual hints which investi- 
gation often suggests could be confined to those, on the one 
hand, who would not be biassed in their reception of anopinion 
by the influence of him who proposes it, or, on the other, to 
those who would be able to separate between the truths which 
he had previously adduced and the half-formed opinions of the 
day or the hour, no injury would result from the dissemina- 
tion of such opinions. But who can thus confine them? and 
who does not see the baneful consequences which necessarily 
follow, in a greater or less degree, from the dissemination of 
vpinions which, though harmless in the mind of the proposer, 
may strike at the root of all that is valuable in those who adopt 
them, or “| oppose the admission of truth in those who re- 
ject them* 

I am, Sir, 
Your sincere well-wisher, and 
Obedient servant, 
Dec, 20, 1805. A ConsTANT READER. 





INQUIRY CONCERNING THE AUTHOR OF THE WHOLE 
DUTY OF MAN, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 
Your very liberal Prospectus emboldens me to send an en- 
quiry to your Magazine, which will not I hope be deemed 
irrelevant to its des sign, concerning the Author of the Whole 
Duty of Man, whose works I am in the habit of reading with 
much pleasure, and whose name, if it be known, I am ex- 
tremely desirous of possessing. Some one of your correspond. 
ents, or readers, can probably furnish me with the name of 


* A Discourse addressed to the united ebb of Protestant Dissenters at 
Exeter, by Lant Carpenter, printed but not published, 
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the supposed author at least ; and any communication in reply 
to this, as it would be highly eratifying to me, and I doubt 
not to many others, might also excite inquiries upon the sub- 
ject which would throw ligt yt upon this part of theological bio- 
graphy. I;PISCOPUS. 





A PROPOSAL. 
STRICTURES UPON TWELFTH-DAY CEREMONIES AT COURT 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 

SIR, 
IT am a Christian of ait order which is now nearly extinct, 
and which I feared was wholly so until I saw your Prospectus, 
which raises my) hopes, that you and your friends are, like my- 
self, old-fashioned Prote stants. 1 originally left the church of 
England for the same reason that she left the church of Rome, 
namely, to avoid the folly and guilt of superstition. ‘The party 
of Dissenters to whom [I first applied, took me in with that 
eagerness with which they are known to welcome converts 
from the church; and for a little time my situation among 
them was tolerably easy. I was too much occupied with con- 
templating the inconveniences I had forsaken to perceive those 
which I had embraced; and my spiritual hosts charitably ac- 
counted for the peculiarities of my behaviour from my Baby- 
fonish education, and generous sly hoped that I should be im 
due time disciplined into form and order. I however soon 
opened my cyes, and the Vy Iet loose their tongues ; ] perceived, 
or thought 1 perceived among them the cloven foot of reli gle 
ous domination; I was alarmed; I protested; I pleade d—they 
were deaf—I would be heard they attem} pted alternately to 
cajole and threaten me—but all in vain; nothing could divert 
me from my purpose ; I had left the communion of my fathers 
oe friends in search of liberty, and I would not rest till [had 

indit. ‘The result was, that they pronounced me to be dis- 
tied to thi peculiar doctrines ‘of the Gospel, and | pro- 
nounced them to be%gnorant of the first elements of the Gos- 
pel; to wit, the duty, of free ine quiry and the right of private 
judgment. Of course we parted. Not dispirited by the tailure 
of my first attempt, I pr ished my w: ay into several ‘other dene- 
minations, successively ; proceeding with more caution indeed, 
but not with less firmness ; some, for one reason or other, i 


voluntarily left; from others I was, willing 


g or nilling, thrust 
out. I found in most of the churches with which I associated, 


that the most — ita ble and fatal heresy was neglecting or op- 
posing (Ae minister 


g ster—the full im iport of that e xpression none 
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can understand but those who, like myself, have groaned in 
the trammels of dissenting bondage. l amin years, , and Iam, 
I know, disposed to be garrulous, but will you allow me, good 
Mr. :ditor, to state in confirmation of this last observation, 
which might otherwise appear invidious, that I was constrained 
to disunite myself from one society because I had persuaded 
some of my brethren that it was unscriptural and servile to so- 
lemnize our teacher with the tithe Reverend—from another, 
because I resisted a proposal from our young pastor, our finances 
being at the time very low, to paint our old, and I fancied ve- 
nerable, oaken pulpit, in order that it might look like maho- 
gany; to remove our old wooden clock, w hic h had béen put up 
by our predecessors on November 4, 1688, in commemoration 
of the arrival of King William in this country, and which had 
gone so well, that from generation to generation the congrega- 
tion had alws ays set their watches by it, while the minister was 
reading the ch: apter before prayer, and to put in its place a new 
and fashionable piece of mechanism, bedecked with several 
fanciful and transmarine ornaments; and, finally, to substi- 
tute for our pewter cup, whose simplicity ‘and neatness were 
1 always thought congenial with the rite in which it was used, 
a silver chalice, which I knew our poor members would be 
afraid to put to their lips—and from another, because I had the 
temerity, and on that occasion the fata! skill, to beat the mi- 
nister on a religious argument before a larere company; the. 
topic was, falling from grace, for the possibility of which I 
contended; he strenuously denied it, but at length being 
pushed with a text that | brought against him, he started up 
suddenly, and with much warmth exclaimed, “ Sir, in one in- 
stance [| will allow the possibility of falling from grace, and 
thou art the man,” and then hastily left the room: a melan- 
choly pause ensued, which was broken at length by some fe- 
males, who expressed their fears that their minister was of- 
fended, and descanted upon the horrid nature of religious dis- 
putes, ‘and persuaded me, and here they were joined by the 
whole company, to beg the minister’s pardon : : § Beg wits See 
exclaimed I, “for reading and examining the Scriptures ! 
humph!’ The next church meeting announced my exclusion, 
But where am I rambling? You, Mr. Kditor, will surely 
think me impertinent ; however, I must tell you further, that I 
have now happily found a Christian society in this great city, 
where the fundamental principles of Protestantism are re cog- 
nised and revered, and where there is a perfect unity of spirit in 
the midst of a great varicty of opinion. Our teacher is of the same 
mind with ourselyes, and what is most pleasant, he will bear 
c 2 
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mv telling him, in my frank way, that we will never make 2 
lithe God-a-mighty of him, and that if he should at any time 
give himself airs, and take upon him the priest, the general 
cry among us would be, * To vour tents, O Israel ?” 

‘Now Sir, after a little harmless gossip, as I hope, concern 
ing myself, I proceed to the object of my letter, which 1s to 
offer my services, if you will please to accept them, as a sort of 
ecclesiastical censor. I have a good deal of leisure ; my read- 
ing, though I say it, is not limited, and I am not a little inqui- 
sitive into the conduct of sects and parties. Lhave an old friend 
who tells me I am censorious, but I generally silence him with 
a saying of Bishop Burnet’s, that ‘* whatever tenderness we 
owe to men’s persons, we owe none to their errors.’ I have, 
indeed I have, Mr. Editor, unbounded candour for all men— 
except churcli-impostors and church-tyrants. 

You declare, Sir, in your Prospectus, that you are the advo- 
cate of Scriptuval Christianity, and that your work 1s designed 
to guaid the Protestant privilege of liberty of conscience; I 
propose, therefore, to send you from time to time, with your 
permission, strictures upon any proceedings of any part of the 
religious world which may appear to me inconsistent with the 
Protestant religion, as that religion is described in the New 
‘Testament. If I am at any time imprudent, check me, if I am 
wrong, set me right; together, we may I fondly hope, be of 
some service to the world; we may expect, without presump- 
tion, to make priests orderly, teachers modest, and churches 
cautious, I should not wonder indeed, if from our united ef- 
forts in this particular your work were to be known to the public 
less by the name of the Monthly Re pository, which, by-the-by, 
Mr. Editor, is not a very bold title, than by that of the Theolo~ 
Lical Areus. 

| begin my censorial functions with extracting from the pub- 
lic papers the account of the religious ceremonies observed at 
court on Monday, January 6, 1806, being Fpiphany, or Twelfth - 
day; the day on which the star is said to have appeared to the 
Magi, which conducted them in the end to the infant son of 
Mary. 

‘ Lord John Thynne, his Majesty’s Vice-chamberlain, at- 
tended divine service in his Majesty’s closet, accompanied by 
two of his Majesty’s gentlemen-in-waiting, the yeomen guards, 
and other officers of royalty, the same as if his Majesty was 
present, oo 

** Atter the Gospel appointed for the day was read, a solemn 
symphony commen ed on the organ, and Lord John Thynne 
Jett the P ry = chanet with the attendants, and proceeded up the 
gisi¢ of the chapel to the altar, where he bowed three dimes, and 
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then, kneeling on a crimson velvet cushion, the Rev, Mr. 
Holmes, the Sub-dean, presented to him a gold dish. The 
attendants opened an oval gold box, and presented the con- 
tents to his lordship, whic h consisted of three crimson velvet 
bags, with gold ornaments, containing gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, ‘which his Lordship laid in the cold dish, pre- 
sented by the Sub-dean, and retired bowing. A short time 
after his Lordship had taken his seat in the royal closet again, 
the appropriate anthem of * Arise, shine, O Zion, for thy 
light 1s come,” composed by the late Dr: Dupuis, was sung 
very correctly by Messrs. Goss, Hawes, and Salmon.” 

This superstitious mummery requires no colouring, Mr, Edi- 
tor, to make it contemptible ; it is of a piece with the popish 
farce of rocking the cradle on Christmas-day, and would have 
been complete, if a lighted lantern had been fixed upon the 
ceiling, and a theatrical babe had been procured from Covent- 
garden or Drury-lane, to act the little Jesus. ‘The cause of his 
Majesty’s absence is not stated; I should hope it was his good 
sense, which, if it accord with that of the public, must trample 
upon a cliildish superstition which would disgrace the effemi- 
nate Persian, or the semi-barbarous Otaheitan. 

Iam, Su, 
London, Yours to command, 
Jan. 13, 1806. GoGMAGOG. 

P.S. Perhaps afterall, Mr. Editor, you may not approve 
of this letter, and if, which hope is not the case, you stand 
upon style, or are fearful of giving offence, you will not; on 
that supposition you have nothing to do but to burn It, without 
troubling me or the public with your reasons for so doing * 





MR. PALMER’S VINDICATION OF THE NONCONFORMIST’S 
MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
SIR, 

IT was not alittle surprise ‘d to find myself exhibited in the last 
number of the Universal Theological Magazine, in so ludicrous 
a point of view. Page 283, I re ead as follows: “ Mr. Palmer 
in his last edition of the Noncon. Mem. has strangely and 
unaccountal ly given Dr. Evans two fathers. See vol. iii. 

496 and 524.’’ Now, Sir, as no one, who does not think me 
an ideot, could for amoment suppose that I conceived of Dr. 
Evans (great man as he was) to be really so distinguished in 


* Our correspondent is referred to the article Correspondence at the end of our 
Megazine. Epitor, 
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his origin from the rest of the human species, it might have 
been concluded, without any great wonderment, that the ap- 
parent absurdity was owing to some peculiar obscurity in the 
manner of writing, or to some gross blunder ini the printer, 
as also to an unlucky oversight m the corrector of the press. 
‘Those who know any thing of printing will not think it very 
* strange and unaccountable” that a gross error should some- 
times pass unobserved, especially in a work like this, consist- 
ine of three large octavo volumes, small print, published in 
weekly numbers, and the proofs often sent so late as to require 
the greatest possible haste in correcting, and that by candle- 
lieht, without time for a revise. I could mention several ways 
by which this “strange” error might be ‘* accounted for,” and 
one which was the real cause of it; but I will not give you the 
trouble, I will only observe to your sarcastical correspondent, 
that an error corrected is in fact no error. Now, Sir, if your 
readers, who have the book, will have the goodness to turn to 
mv list of errata, which stands conspicuous in the beginning 
of the volume, they will find that in the first article, p. 496, 
they are desired, instead of the word father to read ‘* grand- 
father.” And thus the mystery is explained, and Dr. Evans 
appears like other men. If your correspondent had vouch- 
safed to have examined the erraéa (which it is ** strange and 
unaceountable’”’ that he should not have done before he penned 
his witticism) he would have saved you and me this trouble, 
and pre vented the momentary laugh ot your readers at the exe 
pence of 
Llackney, Your obedient servant, 
Jan, 5, 1806. S. PALMER, 


P.S. T have observed a few errors in the figures and dates. 
by which your correspondent might greatly divert himself and 
his readers; particularly one, by a 6 being turned upside down, 
which becomes a 9, and consequently makes a gross anacro- 
nism, the son to be almost as old as his father. This would 
seem almost as ludicrous as making aman to have two fathers, 


ee 


DIALOGUE ON A REFLECTION OF DR. JORTIN’S. 


| We are indebted for the 
pondent, of whose name wea 
t 
‘ 


following very valuable communication to a corres- 
re sorry that we are not permitted to give more than 
It was originally read before an eminent literary so- 
form of a personal address. 
ave in our possession, and shai] 
squisition by the same hand. 
Eviror,} 


¢ initials—-the Rev. R. B. 
: ty, and is retained, for the sakc of perspicuity, in the for: 
We are happy to announce to our readers that we h 
bring out in the progress of our work, arother di 
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QUESTION. 

What meaning ts to be affixed to the following reflection 
made by Dr. Jortin 2 

“© J} there were no God, we should have no father, but only 
a cruel step-mother called Nature.’ 

See Doctor Jortin’s Tracts published in two volumes after 
his death, vol. 2, page 532, under the head of Maxims and 
Re Lections: 


IT has occurred to me, gentlemen, after much deliberation 
with myself, that the most eligible method of treating the 
question now before you, will be to make Dr. Jortin undergo 
by proxy, an interrogatory respe cting the queries suggested b 

the reflection under consideration ; this will of course theow 
what | have to offer into the form of a dialogue, which seems 
susceptible of more animation than an essay wherein a single 
speaker appears. I must however utterly disclaim the attempt 
of assuming the lively and pointed style of the author of 
Remarks on Ecclesiastical History, whose epigrammatic turns 
often remind his readers of Voltaire’s happiest manner. To 
personate a man of distinguished parts belongs only to genius, 
Do not then impute to me the presumption of endeavouring, 
under the name of Jortin, to present you with an image of this 
ingenious writer: it is not his wit ‘and spirit, but only his 
sentiments I aim at exhib iting ; 1t is not the doctor in person 
[ pretend to bring before you, but merely an humble substitute 
whose sole busi iness will be Ms explain ‘the doctor’s meaning, 
Permit me without further preface to enter on my dialogue, 

Pray, Doctor Jortin, give us leave to ask you what made you 
say, that were there no God, we should have a step-mother 
called Nature. In case there existed no God, is it not evident 
Nature would be our parent? Nature would then be the 
original cause, the producing power whence all things are 
derived. 

Why, gentlemen, this is so obvious that I thought [ 
might, without fear ‘of being misunderstood, use, instead of 
the proper term mother, the appellation of step- -mother, thereb 
to intimate the disposition of this parent towards her offspring. 
Perhaps I borrowed the expression from the elder Pliny, wha 

after observing that Nature has assigned to man the first rank j i 
the animal world, and seemingly ‘formed every thing else for 
his use, adds, that ‘she has had the e ruelty to m: ake bim pay so 
dear tor these her favours, that it is not easy to ascertain 
whether she has exhibited towards man more of the tenderness 
ola parent, or more of the unkindness of a mother-in-law: his 
words are, Magnd seva mercede contra tanta sua munera ; ut 
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non sit satis e@stimare, parens melior homini, an tristior 
noverca fuerit. Now I, like Pliny, by the word step-mother, 
meant only to denote a mother who treats her children with 
harshness. ‘Ihe contrast it was my intention to point out, Is 
that which subsists between a good and a bad parent. 

Well, Doctor, thanks to this explanation, we thus far under- 
stand your meaning; but still we are at a loss to conceive why, 
on the supposition of there being no God, you represent as 
using us il the very same nature which, on the contrary 
hypothesis, you no doubt consider as testifying the Divine 
Benevolence towards us. You call God the author of nature, 
and you belicve him to be good ; you must therefore believe 
nature, the production of his will, to be good also, since, if the 
production were evil, it would be difficult to prove that its 
author is not so likewise. But whichever of the two be in the 
rivht, the theist or the atheist, nature still remains the same ; 
nor can it be philosophical to complain of nature in the one 
case, and to return thanks for nature in the other. 

There is here, gentlemen, I confess, something that looks 
like a gordian knot, but I trust there is no occasion to cut it ; 
with patient care it may be fairly untied. By nature we mean, 
all that comes under our inspection and within our experience, 
and nothing besides. Now the question is, whether this nature 
be a whole or only a part?) ‘The atheist holds it to be the 
former—I believe it'to be the latter. To shew my opinion to 
be right, and his to be wrong, belongs not to my present task ; 
all I have to do ts to clear mysclf of the charge of inconsistency, 
and with this view I observe, that nature, were it a whole, 
might be evil, and yet if it be but a part, may be good. To 
judge fairly of any plan, we must be able to take the whole of 
wt within our view. The first operation of a process may 


produce effects, which, should it be broken off there, would be 
widely different from those designed by the artist, but which, if 


it be carried on to its completion, wil! be found to have been 


necessary to bring about the intended purpose. If what we see 
. sr? a } “Y . , su hie "eple « ‘ t : ; 

| it af eginning, It may be wisely adapted eventually to intro- 
duce a happy conclusion, though were nothine to follow we 
might be compelled to pronounce it evil. There is then no in- 
cousistency in deeming the system of things we actually behold 


very imperfect, on the supposition of its being a whole, and yet 
believing it, on the hypothesis of its being but a part, to be the 
appointment of perfect benevolence. 

_ This detence of yours, Doctor, repels, it is true, the imputa- 
tion of self-contradiction ; but still it is incumbent on you to 
shew on what crounds you rest your assertion that nature is but 
aA part, 
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This, gentlemen, I am very willing to do. I believe nature 
to be but a part, because I be ‘lieve the Author of nature to be 
perfectly good. Perfect benevolence is in my mind included 
within the idea I form of God, whom therefore I regard as a 
father, meaning thereby one, not ‘only from whom life proceeds, 
but who loves and blesses those whom he has brought into 
existence: agreeably to this idea, I am convinced that God 
loves his creatures not collectively only, but individually also, 
and therefore that the happiness of every one is an object of his 
attention. It is surelynot thus with nature. The preservation 
of the race, the support and welfare of the species, are admirably 
provided for by her; the consequence of which 1s, that to the 
senerality of individuals life, so long as it continues, proves in 
the m ain a considerable blessing; but still it is undeniable that 
numbers are sacrificed or eeechid-taat hear indeed no pro- 
portion to the mass, and w ith this she is satisfied. She intends, 
it is true, harm to none, but good to all; nevertheless, she 
suffers misery to become the portion of nee a one. Therefore 
whilst the beneficence of her administration towards mankind 
at large, is highly entitled to praise and gratitude, her unconcern 
for the fate of individuals is not seldom attended with all the 
effects of deliberate cruelty ; besides, though her regulations 
promote the happiness of men in gener: al whilst they live, yet 
careful only to prevent the extinction of the race, she yields 
them all up to | ese Ses successively, and thus far may be 
said to act cruelly towards all. ‘Thus far, were she to be cons 
sidered as our parent, she must be confessed to shew very little 
of maternal affection towards her children ; as a parent, how- 
ever, the atheist, if he confescs any, must consider her, as to 
her only he can ascribe the existence both of himself and all 
that he sees. But those who believe in God disclaim nature as 
a parent: they venerate in her, it may be said, to keep up the 
personification, the minister of the Deity, not ‘entrusted how- 
ever with the perpetual government of his universal empire ; 
for were this the case, it would be the same in fact as if she 
were our parent, but presiding only for a limited period over a 
comparativ ely small portion of his boundless dominion. Enter- 
taining this conception of her, they firmly believe that whatever 
she does is right; they do not pretend indeed that what she 
does appears alw ays right to them, or would be so in reality, did 
it not bear a reference to a subsequent and more extensive 
administration. Many of her proceedings, were her laws the 
immutable statutes of all ages, and not merely temporary 
regulations, they would be compelled, they would not scruple uf 
pronounce crucl and unjust : many of ‘these, I say, were she 
the supreme ruler, or which comes to the same, did the whole of 
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J ) ees @ he 
this olan lie before them, thev could not but deem deviations 
fom moral rectitude. But p rsuaded they see no more thana 
small part of the univers i} system, and recognizing in nature 


conclude without hesitation that whatever strikes them as 
iniquitous in her ways, Is in truth c onformable to equity and 
goodness, and this conclusion is grounded not on their questi- 
oning the competence of their moral sense to judge of right and 
wrong in matters relative to the government of the world, but 
on the conviction of their inability to discern the connexion 
between what they see and what they cannot see ; or in fewer 
words, of their want of sufficient knowledge of the final issue 
of things. Such I think must be, on this subject, the sentiments 
of all rational theists, such at least are mine, and from such has 
sprung the reflections, to explain which [ now stand before 
our bar. 

However, Doctor, there is still something in your course of 
reasoning which we do not fully understand. We wish to know 
whereon is founded your persuasion, that God is perfectly good. 
It cannot be on the evidence of nature, since you confess that 
did you believe nature to be the whole of the Divine plan, you 
could not deem it consistent with true benevolence ; nor yet 
can it be on the testimony of the completion of that plan, 
whereof you consider nature as but the introduction, since 
you acknowledge this comes not within the reach of your senses, 
or the compass of your experience. 

The observation, gentlemen, 1s just, and I have no objection 
to own, that neither on what I see without me, nor yet on what 
is still invisible to me, do I rest mv belief of the Divine 
goodness. From this belief, on the contrary, springs my hope 
of that unseen clorious complement to the portion I now behold, 
whi h gives perfection to what seems at present to be imperfect. 
tt is what I discern, what I feel within me, which assures me 
that my Maker ts perfectly good. My moral sense informs me 
that benevolence is truly, absolutely, and essentially excellent, 
and my reason tells me that all true, absolute, essential ex- 
cellence, of which the creature possesses any particle, must 
dwell in the Creator, from whom alone the creature can have 
ree ived it. My moral sense bids me venerate, as the noblest 
work of God I am acquainted with, I do not say with the poet 
“an honest man,” but a truly good man. My moral sense 
convinces me that his being truly good raises him in real 
worth far above the rank to which the union of the most 
sxtensive power, knowledge, and wisdom can exalt, if not ac- 
companied with benevolence ; and my reason will not permit 
me to believe that man can be more excellent than the Being 
to whom must be ultimately ascribed all that he is, 
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One doubt more, Doctor, respecting your meaning, requires 
to be cleared up. You call nature cruel. Do you then ascribe 
intention to it?) Much of what you have now said seems, a8 
well as that expression, to imply no less. Yet, whether there 
be er be not a God, nature cannot with propriety be considered 
as an intelligent agent. ‘To the theist it is the aggregate of all 
the productions, operations, and laws of God, that belong to 
this present visible world: to the atheist it must be either 
a term including all beings and events, or else a blind power 
that, without design, gives birth to whatever is, and to whatever 
happens. But how in any of these senses can it be personified ? 
Can cruelty or benevolence be predicated of it, otherwise than 
by a mere figure of speech, the introduction of which in such 
an argument, is by no means philosophical ? 

I will not deny, gentlemen, that this way of speaking is far 
from being strictly just ; by me however it has been adopted 
only in compliance with the language of some atheists, who in 
a manner deify nature, and compliment it with divine attributes, 
though in nohighera degree than is neeessary to account for the 
indications of wise contrivance and benevolent design, so 
manifest in our own frame, and in most of the objects that 
surround us. ‘Thus in fact they often represent nature, not as 
the system of things we behold, nor yet as a cause destitute of 
thoug!it and of will, but as a potent and intelligent being that 
has brought into existence all that live, and consequently as our 
parent. Now it is nature, under this point of view, it was my 
aim, in the reflection you do me the honour of discussing, td 
contrast with that of God, of whose perfect goodness I enter- 
tain as little doubt as I do of his existence. I would farther 
observe, that as this last objection reaches only the expression 
I made use of, the expression might be changed, and yet the 
sentiment still remain the same. ‘This I say would undergo 
no material alteration, were I to substitute im the room of the 
remark under consideration, the following words: If there be 
no God, there exists no one in the universe that cares for us all, 
and who sooner or later will deliver us from every evil we ex- 
perience or apprehend, and efficctually provide for our lasting 
and substantial comfort and well-being. However if along 
with the same general idea I wished to convey the feeling of 
which my heart was conscious when I threw upon paper. the 
thought that engages your attention, I should rather choose to 
unfold it thus: If there be a God, then is our’s the condition 
of children watched over by a father, on whose paternal affec- 
tion they may safely rely; but compared with this, our situation, 
if there be no God, must be that of wretched-orphans, who 
though not destitute for the present, yet haye no Jenger a kind 
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parent to look to for future support and protection, for 2 


™~ 


blessing to rest upon them, or for a portion that is to endure, 


Similar to the despair of such forlorn orphans whet first m ade 


quainted with their loss, similar to the sense they must then 


fous ibly X} erience Of being desolate, utterly forsaken and Cast 


upon the wide world, would be the sensation of the man, who 
aiter having long cherished the belief that there exists a God, a 
being of perfect ge odness, who has made all that live, and tov es 


all whom he has made; after havi Ing by frequent meditation 
rendered this belief so replete with comfort and de light familiar 
to his mind, and intimately associated with all his pri inciples, 
and with the sentiments and feelin: gs dearest to his heart ; after 
having lone rejoiced in the assurance of the government and 
tf this best of parents, should be brought to imagine he 
has been deluded by a vain theory , and that God is the creature 


of man’s fancy. Should he then be told by way of consolation, 
that after all he has sustained no real loss; that = atever he 
truly possessed before, he still can call his own ; and that in 
nature he has sul a parent who supplies his wants with 
liberality, and provides him with various enjoyments—would 


he not feel like s corphan who, when weeping over the grave > of 
a tender father, sh outs | be reminded of his still having a step- 
mother? For my part, should an atheist attempt to persuade 
me to discard from my mind that idea of God which now 
dwells im it, and to admit in its stead his notion of personified 
stur would say to him in the language of Joas, in the 
Racine, hs en replying to the queen’s offer to adopt 

son, ** What a father would you have me leave, 
and alas for what al yy ther = ‘ 


ni ei 
Atahe ot 
he 


him for 


a . . : .? , . ‘ . 
inwow, Gentlemen, it remains for you to judge whether your 


avyent im this interr * has asked the ‘aed questl tie ONS, and 
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CURSORY THOUGIITS ON STATE FASTS AND THANKSGIVINGS. 


»M nth ly Rep ository. 


Yo R corres} ndent. V.F./ 
ot 


I Say vour corr spondent, becaus S I 


ve no doubt 1c will favour you eq ually with your predecesso& 
with bis valuable commu nications) has, in a very sens si blee 
( Tee: many . : SS ig 
did m assigned his satiate ti of serving the fasts 
G thankseivinges appoin he c 
af  -. s apl ointed by the state on former oc casions, 
1} PWHoOY ne 2 in t Vis } 
elle aieatnld A h to obse: ve the day of thanksgiving 


the same authori ity, for Lord Neleon’s 
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splendid victory. [Tur0L0s. Mac. tor Dec. 1805.] I doubt 
not but he willingly submits to the apostolic c anons ¢ Let 
every man be fully persuaded in his own mind ;”* and there- 
tore, without feeling himself offended, will allow me to state 
some of the chief reasons why I am equally dissatisfied with 
his arguments and his prac tice on these occasions. It seems he 
“s has Sig ass scruple observed the days of fasting, &c. because 
it gave him an opportunity of deploring the museries of war, 
and © f e xpressing the carnest wishes of himself and people for 
a return of the blessings of peace.”’ He tells us too that these 
lamentations and supplic ations have been made on ** the days 
which have been from time to time appointed by the st ate,” 
consequent tly he observes them for this reason, otherwise any 
other day employed for the same purposes would do just as well, 
Now if the state appoints a day ol fasting or thi inksgivi ing to be 
observed, it assigns the reasons why, and to these reasons we 
ought to conform, otherwise we cannot pretend to observe the 
day for the purposes it enjoins, and may even run some hazard 
of giving umbrage to thestate; we must therefore, of necessity, 
consult the procla unation usu: ly issued on such occasions. Here 
then we are commanded, under the penalty of incurring thedis« 
pleasure of Almighty God, to implore the forgiveness of our ma- 
nifold sins, to pray for his oles ssing upon our ‘designs in the just 
and necessary war in which we are engaged, and to petition that 
the pride, malice, and devices of our enemies may be abated, 
assuaged, and confounded; and that we may perform all these 
matters with perfect uniformity, our fathers in God are com- 
manded to furnish us with the only allowable form of words in 
which we are ** to present our common supplications.” If 
then V. F. does not conform to these orders, and neglects to 
read the prayers for the day, he is so far guilty of disobedience. 
Hle may employ himse if; properly enough no doubt, in de- 
lorn for the return of 


0 
ploning the miscrics of war, or in longing 
peace ; but if these be all he laments or pr ays for, he may have 

chance to fall short of the ob jects chiefly in view, and to bg 
naabeiaded: ‘Who required these things at your hand ?” 
V.F. tells us that a thankse —s for the recovery of a beloved 
sovereign, or for a peace, *f Isa hei d uf erent thing,”’ from a 
thanksgiving ‘* for a succes ssfual batile,’’ and who doubts it? 
He then laments, in terms which do honour to his feelings as a 
inan, and especially as a Christan, ‘* the dre adful destruction 
of lives on both sides,’ together with other consequent 
and terrible calamities. But can such truly dreadful events be 
avoided in war? It is impossible! Besides the constant recital 
of such carnage renders it quite familiar ; insomuch, that many 
of the tairsex, though they can weep or faint at the represen- 
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he theatre, yet berg is ilv possess such strengti? 
r he ar, without weeping or 
ed and as many wounded, 


ee 
and then with inimitable sof ness lisp, Oh it ts tsarming 


'’ Tetthen V.F. enceavour to conquer his prejudices, 


oa 
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tation of woe in 
of nerves as to he able to read 


fainting, the account of 20,000 kj 


noos:! 
and to huzza with bis neizhbou rs and other excellent C idtie 


tians. And why should he puzzle himself about “framing de- 
votions,” since the only forms he ought to use are prepared 
ready for him, and may be bought in the streets for a penny * 

After makine some judicious remarks upon an unlucky blon. 
der of the Swedes and Russians, V. F. informs us that the self- 
constituted bead of church and state in France has so far imi- 
tated the practice of recular governments as to appoint le 
Deum to be sung or said “ through the whole of his domi- 
nions.”” And what then, is wr the only point in which he has 
imitated his neighbours? Besides, he is not the King of Swe- 
den, nor are W e inhabitants yi Rivesia! Plut: irch himself there- 
fore, if he were alive again, could draw no parallel here ; nor 
is the uncivil, though just epithet ** chosen” by our news- 
writers, in any danger of retaliation! Why was not V.F. 
aware of this? 

V.F. appears to be a dissenting minister ; he therefore un- 
doubtedly avails himself of every Lord’s- day, to pray for 7 se- 
curity of his country; its protection from the designs of ¢ 
enraged opponent; and the long continuance of its happy con- 
stitution. As a servant of the Prince of Peace, he also prays 
for peace. loly church also does the same in her daily ser- 
vice; and the reason she as lens ior itin her response is now 
peculiarly true and pertinent. Fast-days therefore are not in- 
dispensably requisite, in order to afford either the heretics or 
the orthodox an op ortunity of presenting their supplications 
for so desirable a blessing. Neither indeed do sup Ip ications to 
this purpose appear to constitute the prominent feature of some 
of our late formularies. ue this however as it may, if state 
fasts and festivals are es yucht expedient, perhaps they are best 
confined to the ac: juices ‘ot all approving multitude, for whose 


. , ; - . 
Some more deco — mode shou'd be invented for «uy plying John Bull with 


the devotion for these . y8; at present he is ofter compelled to apply to the com- 

al rr ts » : : 

men hawkers and pediars, and to rummage e for what he wants among lewd songs, 
: & . 6 

lists of horse races, accounts of porting la » brimstone mat. hes, and other com- 


mon articles of crade. Asailor lost his | gat tl "| attle of the Nile, and was sent home 
discharged. By way of gettin g an honest howe ny for himself and his Poll, he turned 
pediar; hearing of an approaching fast- -day, he went to « station r to purchase a 
sibs ee vet Ayes nc dees ee g Jac ck could not reac, sold him a 

been throv aside among other wa tc sane, into a 


Crawer in the counter. Jack by dint of indu try so a his prayers, but the pur- 
chasers were nuseiably out d 
, uiseiabiy out, aud indeed when the day acxived, could neither say 
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goiace and taet stly edification they are primary desianed. The 
. } , _ 3 . 
Dissenters, as has Deen jyUst remarans ad, Call employ part of the 
, . , ’ ; 
? ’ 


ich returning Sabbath, in confessing private or 
national transeressions, and in supplicating for national mer- 


Ci€ca. [fn every st it 1 OF Like , whether aid ate, social, or public, 
' ? oat . . . ? 
they can endeavour to show themselves good citizens, and va- 


luable members OT so aT lV. Insulted ; nd serlou ly Injured as 
many of them have lately been, exposed as the whole body of 
them vet are to the TOSS abuse and unfounded calumnies of a 
set of unp pig led anonymous periodical sernbblers, they yet 
retain with undiminished zeal their habitual attachment to the 
person of their sovereign, and to the happy constitution of their 
country. ‘Though degraded by impolitic restricuons, though 
expos d to the severe, the ruinous penalties of the test law, 
they have che erfully come forwa rd to join their tellow citizens 
in learning the use of arms; and should the awful trying hour 
arrive (which God avert!) when their courage will be put to the 
utmost proof, they will display it in the same he rolic manner a6 
may be expected from their more favoured countrymen, 
Yours, 
R. B. or otp ENGLAND. 
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LIST OF DISSENTING CONGREGATIONS IN THE COUNTIES OP 
NORTHIIMBERLAND AND DURHAM", 


To the Editor ef the Monthly Repository. 


I OBSERVE in one of the late numbers of the Mont! hly Ma- 
gazine, page 231, a query addressed to Dr. Toulmin, on his pro- 


: 
mised Tlistory, and Present State of Riana testant Dissenters. 
What answer that excellent and trulv y strious W ship will be 
able to return, [know not: but I hope a panning ible one +. In the 


mean time [ have often wished to see carried into cit'anece 
tion what was begun tn a very imperfect way in the earlier 
numbers of the Monthly Magazine ; an exact list of the dif- 
ferent congregations through England, Wales, and Ireland, 
arranged according to their resp ive denominations, and with 
the names of (at Jeast) their present ministers. This I con- 
ceive might be done without much difficulty, through the me- 
dium of your valuable Magazine; and night probably be 
a means of giving it great publicity and e3 xtent of circulation. 


J send you as a specimen, a pretty correct account of the 


* This article : partic ularly recommended to the attention of Dissenting minis- 
ters of cve ry denomination throx ss the kingdom, Epiror. 

¢+ Since t his was written, Dr. Toulmin has answered this query, conformably te 
she hopes of our correspondcat, Epiror, 
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congregations in Northumberland and Durham: and if a few 
of vour friends in each of the other counties could be pre- 
vailed upon to undertake the preparation of similar lists in 
their resyx ctive districts, a much more comp! lete report of the 
resent state of the Dissenting imterest in all its branches, 
micht hy this means he obt ined, than has hitherto been In the 
p sssession of the public. It copies of such lists were aftcr- 
wards circulated, each in its own county, and the several 
ministers, or others, were requested to furnish their re- 
spective compilers, with an account of the origin, and history 


it 


of their me ting-| OUSCS, the Success ion ot their Mii! niste rs, W it 
anecdotes of such of them as have been eminent for then 
works. public services, &c. &c. 3 and also point out omissions 
and errors in their respective neiehbe surhoods, the subsequent 
pt iblication of the whole, My one volume, would toi ‘Im an che 
tertaining and instructive aioe 


But several good consequi s, besides that of mere entertain 
ment, would arise from su is a publication. Dissenters would ” 


this means cep better acquainted with each other, both 


with the state of their whole body, and of their several re- 
spective classes. ‘And they would have an opportunity of know- 
ing how to recommend their youth, in cases of removal to 
distant parts, to the n tice of respec table and worthy persons 
of their own col wy ion; which, for want of such oenet ai 
information as might thus be obtained, they have not at present 
the power of ee and tor want ia which, young a 
are often left to absolute hazard, at the most critical period ¢ 

their lives, in the choice of their companions, and the for. 
mation of their | most inportant connexions, and instead of 
being induced | ir newly-acquired associates to continue 


) } = we rts 1, } 
tlic habit > OF attenain: 


public worship in which they had been 
brought up, are more fri quently led by them to di op entirely 
their old religious connexions, too often without forming 
any new ones in their ste ead. The cxample of the Quakers 
in this, and some other articles of their disci ipline, is highly 
worthy of imitation by ot the r religious communities “hl 
Iam, &e, 
NEOCOMENSIS. 
A LIST OF CONGREGATIONS OF PROTESTANT DISSENTERS 
iN THE COUNTIES OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM, 
WITH THE NAMESOF THEIR RESPECTIVE MINISTERS. 


| I. PRESBYTERIANS, 
N. B. In these counties only, it is probal 


| countics only, it is pi bable, and in the Scots 
nes in Li ndon, the proper Presbyterian form of church 


pene ts stil retained n nz the greater part of those Dis- 
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senters who are usually distinguished by this denomination. 
Of these the greater number are in communion with the church 
of Scotland; they are divided into three classes, which examine 
and license probationers, and settle and ordain ministers when 

chosen by any of the several congregations which compose 


them, according to the forms of that church. 






The Northern Northumberland Class. 
High Meeting, 


Berwick, 


Low Meeting, 
Wooler, 
fCrookham, 
Ktal, 
Lowick, 
Tweedmouth, 
Spital, 


Be lford, 

[ Warntord, 
Glanton, 
Harbottle, 
Alnwick, 


South Northumberland Class. 


Morpeth, 
Widdrington, 
Long I rami ngton, 
‘Thropton, 

{ Bavington, 
Birdhope Craig, 
Falstone, 

Wark, 


3. Newcasile Class. 


Newcastle, Wall Knoll, 


George Tough, Minister. 
John “Brown. 
James Kennedy. 
—— Jolinstone. 
William Sawers. ] 
David Atkine, 
Isr ael & rr ig 
William Hall. 
Henry Cant. 
Robert M‘Eune, 
— Ross. | 
James Kirton. 
William Lauder. 
William Goldie. 


Robert Trotter. 

Robert Marr. 

Anthony Hedley. 

James Robertson. 

Peter M‘Nie ? disputed. } 
‘Thomas Hope. 

James Wood 

John Slate. 


Andrew Robson. 


Silver Street, Adam Laidlaw. 
North Shields, High Meeting, Walter Knox. 
Gateshead, county ‘of Durham, William M‘Connel 
South Shields, O/d Meeting, ditto, Charles Toshach. 
Sunderland, High Meeting, ditto, James Gardiner. 
Monkw earmouth, ditto, James M‘Farlane. 


4. Presbyterian Congregatwns in communion with Scots 
Dissenters. 

N.B. In 1733 the famous secession took place, under the Ers- 
kines and othe rs,on account of the law of patronage, and other 
alledged abuses in the church of Scotland; and shortly after, the 
seceders divided among themselves on the lawfulness of taking 
s oath of “a the rence to the true religion professed 
in the realm of Scotland,’ whence one party obtained the name 
of burghers, the other of Antiburghers. ‘This distinction, 
which scems to apply only to Scotland, those of each sect who 


YOLs I. BR 


the Bi urgher’s 
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Si ttlec mn | ry! \ ict | e br ought WW ith them across the Tweed 


o that there are separate congre: rations of Burghers im 
Berwick John Blackhall. 
Wooler, James Robertson. 
Alnwick | Vaca it. | 
Newcastle, John Smith. 
South Shields, co. of Durham, James Thorburn, M. D. 
Sunderland ditto ‘Ehomas Mason. 


af 
Of Antil ung rhers 
Newcastle, Close, William Syme. 
Postern, John Pringle. 
North Shieles Thomas Armstrong 


fy) 1752 a farther but less essential division occurred unde: 
Gillespie, Boston, uid others, in consequen 2e of their dis@ust at 
lent settlements of unpopular ministers under the act of 
I hese established the church or presbytery of Re- 


lief, mi cont n with which there is one minister at 
berv — Phomson. 
I eis also a small congregation of Glassites in Loye-lane, 


, 9 a . y 3 y 7 . "eur 
Presbyterian Alinisters in eae riand not classed. 
Newcastle, Jlanover Squ , William Turner. 
(;roat Mark ia Davi id NI‘ Indoe, 
Hish Bridge, John Hutton. 
Queen Street, David Gellatly. 
t 
North Shields, Low Meeting +, Samuel Pollock. 
Hartley and Blythe, John Blythe. 
ble hha ! Gilliz Aa . Matthew Poole. 
Jam ; | iddle 
mtordham, John Orr. 
horny Ford, late Kirkley, George Atkine. 
Haltwhistle . 7 he mas My 


aLitiie 


6. Presbyterians in Durham not canis 
Durham, ¢ ‘aypeth, LVacant, supplied in the evening 
; “re ' by the Independent Minister. 
South § Sew lds, New Meeting , Joseph Mathews 
Sunder! ~ , Low Mectiny” Newto in Blythe. 


Swalwell, Robert Turnbull. 
treshope Burn in Weardale, —[Vacant.} 
tockton ¢, Samuel Kennedy. 


Il. INDEPENDENTS. 


1, No thumbe) land. 
Branton, James Somerville 


perly caued Presbyterians, obs: rving none of the Presbyterian forms of 
‘ @ Disciph They are ¢ fly Unitarian well Padobaptists as Anti- 
peor . cS 5 Y They choose rather to be considered as a fri ndly association of 
ahem CarisGans, cach one professine Christianity for himse|f, according to his 
gt ol . ~ tie Muitiister s right to do the same see 
‘ I 200. 4 ¢ description is supposed to apply, more 


t 
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Alnwick, Bondgate, —— Rate. ; 
Horsley, John Heslup. 
Newcastle, Poste? nN, New Ch.— Sprey 
Nc nth Siliuc ld ; -_-— Colquhoun. 

9. Durham 

Du 9 Framwell. ile, Lewis Jon¢ 5. 
Sunderland, — Cler 
Monkwe armouth Shore, -— Robinson. 


South Shields? 
Ill. BAPTISTS. 
1. Northumberland. 
Newca » Tuthill Stairs, William Hartley. 


2 


North She ‘lds, John Emery. 

There ar< smail i of Baptists at ‘Wooler, Alnwick, 
and Hexham, which are occasionally supplicd, but have no 
stated ministers. 

Dirham. 
Hamsterley, Charles Whitfield. 

There are a few Baptists at Sunderland, Cold Rowley, and 
Stockton, which, meet for worship, but have no settled minis- 
ters. At the two former places they have houses for worship, 
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EXPLANATION OF CHRIST'S BEING MADE SIN. 


Tv the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Crp 
IN» 


Amonc the manv causes which have issued in the corrup™ 
tion of genuine Christianity, one, not the least powerful, has 
arisen from mistaking the sense of some peculiar terms and 
phrases which, in the hr re metaphorical language of the east, 
and particularly in that of an ¢: astern Jew, were far from imply- 
ing what, to a modern ear unacqui uunted with or inattentive to 
this cire ge ince, they may appear to signify. In this, as ina 
variety of other cases, Scripture will be ‘found its own best in- 
terpret r. Being in possession, Mr. Editor, of some investiga- 
tions which have not yet met the public eye, written by one 
whose ta i nts and learning were for nearly half a century almost 
exclusively devoted to Sc ripture research *, I shall not apolo- 
rise for sending you the follow Ing extracts from a sermon ot his, 
in which is examined the real signification of some of those pas- 
s from which the popular doctrines of the vicarious sufler- 


* The late Rev. Newcome Cappe. 
EZ 
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og Christ’s being made Sin. 
a bt ae ae ee = 
“ xs of Christ, and of his atonements are supposea to cerive 


, 


their princl al support. | 
Ww ith best wishes for tlre success of your imp yrtant under: 


taking, I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
Yo) a Jun 0, | 5 | 5. % A’ FH. CAPPE. 
He hath made him sin for us who knew no sin, that 


mcht be nude the righteousness of Godin him. 2 Cor. Vv. 21. 


. oh | h " - 
Che sufferines of Christ are uniformly repres ented | v the 
cacred writers as having the interests of mankind for their ob- 
they make no mvsterv of the benefits that redound to us 


) 

from these sufferings. If there be sone passage s that are more 
flowrative and obscure, there are others which speak plainly and 
xplicitlhy, that wal 


é hel Ip us to interpret them. Such ts that 
passage of the Apostle above cited. He here speaks plainly con- 
cerning the oriein and the end of the sufferings of Jesus; and 


this end was so hig hly worthy of the great and eood Ruler ot 
the world, that he hesitates not to ascribe them to his ap point~ 
ment, nor even to take notice of that very circumstance, which 
h: . there been any thing unjust or un tkind in ~ appointment. 
had been the greatest possi ble agerayv ation of it, .e. the perfect 
innocence of the sufferer. He hath made him.” says the 
apostle, ** to be sin for us, who Anew no sin, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.” 

These words, | apprehend, would have been more intelligi- 
bly and more correctly translated im the following manner, viz. 
<*him who knew no sin, he hath made sin for us, that we 
might became the righteousness of God through him.” 

He hath made sin; what then, can cuilt and innocence 
consist ao: How flagrant an absurdity | Could the holy 
God transtorm his holy Son into a sinner? What an impious 
accusation! Did he then transfer the sins of other men to him 
who had done no sin—the demerit of all other men’s offences 
unto Jesus, that being thus loaded with theiraccumulated euilt, he 
might be said to be ‘made been even sin itself? Such shenrdicien 
have been taught; but was Jesus then made guilty of having re- 
ye 7 and despised, and reproached, and. persecuted Jesus? 
cl st made guilty of betraying Christ? The Son of God of 
we iring false witness against the Son of God? ‘The King of 
Israel of unprecating | upon his own head the blood of the King 
of Israei > Is Jesus made to bear the demerit of havine nailed 
t mis fto the ‘* accursed tree?” Is he charged with the cuilt 
ot having vilified ; ind pt ached himself while he was hanging 

on ceived more wildly inconsistent, or 


n rectly: irre me a , not oOniyv to all noti ions of justice, 


but even of | S161 sits tee 


, 


is TOE within the Compass ot Qn ni- 
one Mans cuit to another ; it is not in the 


| 7 , . : ee 
Potehnce to transies 
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power of another, in the strict and proper sense of the terms, 
to make anv man a sinner; he may be tempted, but in being 
tempted there ts no sin: he can be made a sinner, tn the ori- 
11 val import of these terms, only by himself; the intervention 
of his own will is necessary to constitute him such, and in ¢hat 
ies allthe quilt. 

He may indeed be compelled to do those deeds which, had 
they been done by him voluntarily, from an evil principle, 
would have constituted him an atrocious sinner, but which, 
having been done by him as the instrument, through the im- 
pulse of external violence, leave him as innocent, as virtuous, 
as holy, as accept able in the sight of God, as if thev never hi ¥ 
been done. What then was the apostle’s meaning, and in 
what sense can it be reconciled to truth and justice, that ** he 


was made sin, who knew nosin? 


Jesus was made sin inasmuch as he was made a sufferer; 
and it appears not, that there ts any other sense in which it is 


nossible that innocence should be made sin. Pain and shame 


‘9 


are the natural consequents, and the just desert of sin. Inno- 
cence has a title, if not to the enjoyment of happiness, at least 
to an exemption from suffering ; but mnocence m: ay sufler 
from the violence of wicked men, ard if the providence of God, 
who always has it both in his power and in his purpose to in- 
demnify his servants for all the wrongs they undergo, shou!d 
perm thei Innocent to su r from the ‘violen ice of wicked ncn, 
or lead them into such | scenes and circumstances, or employ 
them in such services as will bring upon them those calamities 
that are the proper portion of the sinner, and with which his 
crimes are righteously and ordinarily punished, 1n that case it 
may be said with Justice | ind propriety, that God makes those 
sin who know no sin; in reeard to their character he cannot 
make them so; in regard to their condition, he puts no differ- 
ence on this sup position between the mnocent and the guilty; 
they are made sinners as much as they can be made, they wear 
those miseries which, if this were a state of retribution, would 
be one great and distinguishing characteristic of the sinner. It 
is hence most evident that it was thus only that God made or 
could make the holy Jesus * sin.” 
But if it did not thus appear, we might learn the apostle’ 

meaning from many other passages of Scripture, im which “t 
, or their restoration to righteousness, 





reformation of mankin 
ind in consequence to the divine favour (which ts here stated to 


be the end or object of his ** being made sin who knew no 
sin’’), 1s represented as the end or object of his sufferings ; from 
which the inference is very natural, easv, and undeniable, that 


, ; ; - . . _ 1990 ana : 
to be made sin is to sufler; or that Christ was made sin in 





} 
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us to God.’ 
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Discourses chiefly on Devotional Subjects, by the late Rev. 


Ve Te CORN ¢ ( ippe ; fi wiih d ( pre] VORA, LACORS cf} his 
a - ‘ 


Life, by Catharine Cappe, Svo. 9s. Johnson and Mawman, 


ee volume ts edited by, what may well be denominated, 

; , . . . } } “4 ‘ 

, the conjueal piety of a worthy and amiable widow ; to it 
I 


: . .] ’ ire 
is prefixed a second edition the author’s memotrs, formerly 


udded to some critical dissertations published soon after his 
acatn. Ymong the additions made to these, none are more 


puon which they obtained 
from a fellow-student, in whom they revived not only the 


interesting than what respects the rece 


ea ne remembrance of tl LIC spent at the academy with 
his friend Cappe, in the joint pursuit of wisdom, virtue, and 
religion,but the joyful hope, the blessed assurance which 
sually termimated their social intercourse, that they would 
rieel AG: in} »; noth r al d Tr Wé ld. \'\ 1) thi r this friend 
Was N] OTe, Nirs. (appe has rt the reader 10 < nyec ure ; but 
the following lines on contentment, written by that excellent 


. ] . > | +e - 5% 
et. f r @ ms so descr] \ . Bev 3 anadas characte r 


Divine Contentment still be nigh, 

‘Lo cheer mt with thy placid « C, 

While th: hy this fleetin te’s short various da 
An humble pigriin here [ plod my way. 


May no ambitious dreams delude my mind : 


‘ 
| pate nce hie icc be far, ind far be 


i A pride. — 
Whate’er my lot on ]feav'’n’s kind care reclin’d, 
) . +4 ‘ } “7 ' 
By piety my comflort---faityh my We. 
a : 4} . > P ss | ; 1 YTT) { - } ' 
ICC WW LIS VOIUIMC Ae ptdetsaies Oil} PLOTS, LIOM which 
? . }. | 7 cnr , 

( lirst cdition of the men » \ re Ia \ Y comous 
vtracts ; these extracts are! V OL COUrse OMILLed, | » the pre 
ee oe ae ea ia Lt Se. we 1: ! ' 
hissy ication however ar kuued Mr. Yr OO Citheahi and 
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rly decease of so excellent a character, 1 1s pleasi ng to 
toot that it was so worthy of removal, and that a profe: SsIOR 

| for polished manners and extensive “wi ledge, Was 
his instance craced with the nobler ornament of pure and 
led relivion ; but it is the principal object of the present 
re v to eive an account of Mr. Cappe’s sermons, chiefly for 
the sake of diffusing more widely the admirable and useful 
which they contain. According to him, faith 1s 
distineuished from knowledge, because it respects things invi- 
sible and future. Religious fs aith rela ites to the ni ture, character, 
Will, counsels, and provid nce of God. F al ith | aces things 
unseen in a clear, convincing, and aflccting hieht. | Faith ts the 
grand princy le in the Christian lite: it Was a principie with 
the ancient worthies mentioned in the Old ‘Testament, and even 
with the wise and good amongst the Genuses. But Christian 
faith is a much nobler, clearer, and better principle of conduct : 
it respects not only the Divine Providence in general, but also 


sentinent 


a future lite ; it brings the most incontrovertible evidence for 
that state, and exhibits it as a happier and more certain con- 
ditton than any which either Jews or Gentiles received. 

Faith is a reasonable principle, not dark, mysterious, or un- 
mtclligible, not enthusiastic or fanciful, not supernatural or 
inexplicable, no sudden irradiation, but the object of the 
mind’s eve ; every hour of day men act upon this principle, 
in taking food or medicine, in planning schemes, in buying and 
sclline, in sow ‘ime seed, and in oe other transactions and ope- 
rations In all such instances, probability ts the spring of action 

faith, not sight. Hence, if there be evidence tor the Divine 
Providence and tor a future state, it is reasonable to act as if 
those doctrines were tru ‘The evidence without doubt is 
great and strong ; but were it otherwise, such are the natural 


consequei of rel us and Christian faith, that a Very small 
cl rTrc¢ (>i pri oh bia y ei yuld ecnvave rational beings LO live 
; : . ° ~ a ~ 
it » q « 1d sOD rilVv¢ 
Sink then faith tsa reas nable princip! Ce, men nee d not be 
" _— | ; by ate : eas } 
ashamed of it. Christian iamth is peculiarly reas mable, UOCCaust 
it 4 ded on the sti evidence—{ testimony of} 
' } ‘ 
hy { i { ICT) i ' cnct li i hh i aiwa CJC Li be- 
, . | } } 
t I MiG FeAsOM, as 1 Of what is ¢ ea re OlL is IN 
baat { nel :, ry tt) ‘ Sos » ——— ‘ antl 
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credit be Hable to prejudice 5 whilst then all proper and just 
all 7 to contirm persons in the faith. it should 
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('arnpe's Li Cour 
i future state retribution, it is rable that men 
5! eit, and act upon it 
| metre res the lto a dund of th } st del { | 
i Lilt Cs i Li i 
entert ent it leads it to DJOYV } ‘osperity W thy yeaa ne 
an kfulness : to look back on the history of mankind a 
ay ted by God for or d id to contel yplat the world as 
erected by the Deity as an eternal monument of his eatness 
re , as a essel directed by the best of pibuts, isa 
Wel erned community under the best of kines, ‘The events 
Ol Joss pri lite were remarkably illust auve of the Divine Pro- 
vidence: the envy of his brothers, his farther’s partiality and 
sorrow for hts supposed death, and his own imprisonment, the 
nsequence of pure integrity, were Instrumental in raising him 
to a prosperous station, and in putting it into his power to 
forgive and bless his brethren, and to settle them in the land of 
h t, tll God pleased to deliver them from oppression, and 
to render them the medium of his communications to mankind, 
oS) el] of thre Mosaic SYstcIn, as oft the everlasting Gros vel. 
{hus the virtuous may learn to think with tranquillity on death, 
as the gate to eternal happiness and glory. ‘Thus faith recon- 
CICS the minds of the go vd, not only to calamity and affliction, 
Dut to mortality itself. 

Such is the weneral tenour of sentiment in the discourses on 
the nature, reasonableness, and importance of faith, at the be- 
ginning of this excellent volume. It seems to h been the 

ithor's custom to pu atrain of thoueht throuch several 

‘mons llence at a time of at atiliction, after experiencing 
many worldly losses, the death of » infants and of a beloved 

ite, who felt IX young hildren be] mal ier, Mr. Cappe 
preached three sermons trom the t] ords, Phil. 4. 6. 

Be careful for nothing, but by prayer and supplication with 
tik iksoy Ine, let your } j sf be made kk rOWilL UNLO God.’”” 
WIy V [AEEbLA les perh Ss sh id not have been rendered he 
Cadrerul Jvi nothing, but Not too anxloi OT troubled about 
any thine Man ts allowed to torecast futurity : be can scarcely 
help prying into it; it is his d to provide for what will pro- 
bably happen. Ifhe woul in any desirable object, he must 
be ¢ irelul, yet he n | not be so to that di ee, as by attentior 
to inferior objec is, 1 neelect what is ma important, or to 
Gistrust | Dis Tit Prov Wen On!) eC Caf» ire forbidden 
Which create imaginary evils, antedate sorrows, overlook 
mercies, look on the da side only, lead to murmuring’ 
complaint, produce ingratitude and impatience, and prevent 
the discharge of moral or religious duty: only those cares are 
lorbidden which discoura prayel and supplication, and ure 
fatal to virtue and | ts Such cares cannot do any good; they 

YOL. I, I “ 
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thev cannot change th appointed course of events ; they mu 
do much harm by creatine unnecessary trouble, by injuring the 
body and mind, and by ine ipacitating persons for duty and 
\s calamity is often more terrible in prospect than m 
) spect,so by brooding upon tt thee ilistnereased 
adversity visit oe Christian's tabernacle, if affiiction clou d 


’ 


us dwelling, prob bly the evil of the day is not sufficient for 
( \" Inv rd st noth Is vive to Sup] ort more than out 


avard pressure. Div re mav be calamity without total loss ; 
there mav be restoration from. sickness without — ; or any 
thine mav be borne, if faith and a good conscience e be not ship- 
wrecked. Besides, anxious cares may bring vo ye mind the 
evils which it fears ; they who mat lee them set a bad example, 
and do great harm to others. Such conduct takes away com- 
fort, precipitates into distress which might have been avoided, 
protracts the contmuanct - of afilietion, mu ltiphies sorrow, ag- 

Vates suticrine, and 1s ad tisor ace to the Christi: iil pr ofe ssion : 


gra 
vet as God will probably distinguish between infirmity and sin, 
so likewise should Christians, and beware of wishing to alte: 


things, though it were in their power to do themselves a little 
good and the world much harm. God without doubt will 
overlook the starting tear, and forgive the involuntary sigh. 
Prayer is the natural language of fear and trouble—afflictions 
endmen to G rd but who can sing” the songs of praise 
under the clouds of sorrow, amidst the waters of affliction ? 
Yet afflictions are not evils ; they have many moral and re- 
ligious advantages, and are therefore blessings in the end. It is 
not an evil being, but God, who governs the world. Evils are 
not blown by the wind of chance, nor borne down by the 
torrent of unintelligent, irresistible destiny. If man saw with 
the eves of God, he would call them blessines. It is the 
janwuage of scripture, * that evil comes from God f r good ; 


i) 


that aillictions work out the fruit of righteousness, &c.’’ Chik ben 


are most indebted to those parents who subject them to good 
discipline ; those are their worst enemies who indulge and de 
wot hn them 

n palliation of evils, it should be ooneet ‘red that uninter- 
rupted security is a less sensible blessing than deliverance, 


r 
whilst the restoration of comfort ‘come more lively joy than 
tinued | ston. Never is friendship or devotion more 


usetul or Consoling, than in the hour of adversity. Sinners 
have peculiar reas r rejoicing, if they be thus reformed. 
\ sity is a time for serious thought ‘and improvement. 
Sutferinys ai m equal to demerit. Whilst there is life, 


rt _" ‘ — > P | _s . 
ete te shi dOSt VirluGUus Characters are not ex< 
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empt from afflictions ; but they bear them best, and improve 


them most. 

Seldom too is the hour of trouble so afflictive as it might be. 
The poor may be in health, the rich are in circumstances 
u hich may alleviate many afflictions. ‘Though the body be 
disordered, the mind may be cheerful and sound. Friends 
also enable their friends the better to endure their sorrows, 
Man’s strength is generally prop tioned to his day. It an. 
guish has been sh: arp, it has not perhaps been long; or if Jong, 


hal it renders it more easy t be borne. Still! pos sibly many com- 


fo. iS ar | it, or ; itlictions could not have oc ured more seasone 
ably. ‘They who are unjustly censured, may rejoice that they 
are not justly. Many afflictions admit of consolation or cures 
If diseases be not remedied by attention and skill, the mind 


nay be enabled by the comforts of sympathy better to endure 


, . 4 
In all such circumstances, W hails { raver vields ore at cone 


Nation, hope in every situation is the chief cordial of human 
At last death will end pain and distress. None will eroan 
hy ry rriet will be forgotten in placid 


7 
lita 
Plait. 


in that land of silence. 
Besides, pain is not immortal, and the storins of 
if not happy haven. At least 
this 


slum ber. 
lite drive the vessel to a quiet, 
they who keep a good character cannot nuss the port ; 


hope is the anchor of the soul. 
They who are thus grateful in adversity as well as in pros 
to God, and will finally ex- 


perity, recommend themselves ; 
perience his favour and blessing. Even in the deepest affliction, 
Such blessings 


the mind ought not to foreet its former mercies. 
been long enjoyed. ‘They who have lost triends, 


perh Ips have 
as they are 


have had them to lose. Nor are such blessings lost, 
real pleas sures to those who can reflect upon them witth the spirit 
of grateful piety ; so such characters may be assured that they 


wll final! y be cesta to them. ‘The V are not lost whils t their 


rood e fects remain, nor will they cease to have their proper ine 


fi aaa do lon: 1g as the mind 1S disposed to extract from them 


hatever = they are capable of affording. 


"The ¢ sermon entitled, Man the Property of God, may he 


re wales as one of the most insulated in the volume, unless it 
he considered as introductory to the discourses which succeed 
on the love of God, and against the unreasonable love of 
pleasure. That however man is strictly the property of God, 
the author has arguedin an eloquent and animated manner : he 
is a creature brought 1 into being by the Divine Providence and 
power ; he bears ‘marks of God’s workm: inship, in the frame 
oi his body and mind; only by the Diyme Influence is he pre- 
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CY vet both perhaps may t] then at last appear in their true 
lioht and size, Phe. nt will tl ln scem a vapour, only 
variously coloured; it ° then be manifest that man Js a 
stranger and pilerim on the earth, and taat his days pass away 
ike a shadow. 


«© When,” to adopt the autho wn words, “the period of life has 


overtaken me, and the awful n ier of death has read me the sum- 
mons of my departure out of vhat is the world to me? When I lye 
upon a dyin bed, watching my ebbing life, « xpecuinig every breath to 
be my t, and waiting for that solemn momeut when the world invi- 
sil open on my soul. what i is world to me! 

“© At te tha nn moment; it will be with you in reality ere 
Jong. Place yourselves on the veree of time, imagine that your course 


is finished, that your ylass 1s run { and from the mat ra oreternity 


tithe anproa Ing and PF th re aug We rl How vast, how 


: st i i ‘ 
n, how inexpressible achange in your conceptions and affections ! 
fow much is the one world macnifted, the other how much diminished 


l 

S$ 

} 7, 

myour view! Arrived at such a pe thing een and temporal, all 
t 

\ 

s 


riod, 
hat we possessed, and all that we wished for upon earth, shrink into 
anity ana nothing; things spiritu 1 and invisible, allthat we esteemed 
0 lightly and newlected so unreasonably in the moral and eternal 
vy into infinite importance, and appear to us all in all. How 
ficant are the possessions that lately we so much prized, and in 
whi Ae yanuch vaunted! How cool and languid the desires that 
lately were so fervent and ;! Hlow indifferent our regards to 

\\ mn | soenamoured of a vapou ~ that appeareth but for a 
tittle while; of a vapour, on which before it vanisheth, my eyes may be 
to) rclosed ? A stranger d pilerim upon earth, why whould my 


f ndimy heart be fixed \ re my days are asa shadow, gelid- 
I Ce j santly aw > Hurned as Iam down 
the stream of time, shall I set heart upon tiie Tadipy flowers that 
grow upon its banks? No, I must not be so injurious to myself; I 
must not be so uncrateful my maker. ‘Lhe « iture must not hold 
the Creator's place in my ¢ em: the world must not banish God from 
I heart; eternity t 1 | acrificed the little interests of 


stament Illustrated, being F-vplications of re- 
Marna Facts and Passag in the Jewish Scriptures, 
| been objected to nbelievers, and the proper 
nderstanding of which may be rendered conduewe to a 
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KvERY int + Christian knows that the Bible has been 
ahmected to DV unbelievers, and theretore the objections are at 
, ’ - - . . ae | ’ yoy 4 

<ervine of consiceration. [lence writers, 1n cle tence of Revela- 


tion, hay emploved their t ilents for this purpose, and part 
f 


cularly the judicious Leland, in his View of the Derstieai 
Writers. has satisfactorily refuted the several positions which 
have been ureed with so much confidence in favour of infidelity, 
Mr. Parker therefore has performed a meritorious service 10 
brineine forward these objections with their replies ; but we 
uld have wished that the replies had been morc full and de- 
cisive: and we reeret, that after having given the hypotheses ot 
t! if irned for the solution ot difficulties, he aves thr young 


‘ 


. 4 " , +* . = 
reader in a kind of wilderness. of answers (creditable indeed to 


swt . 


, 1 , 


piler’s reading and industry), whence he may, trom 

nt of previous information and experience, find his way out 
with difficulty. and in some cases with little satisfaction. Hay- 
ated the objections at some length, 1t would have been 
better had Mr. P. hke a judge ina court of judicature, sum- 
med up the substance of the evidence mm favour of revelation, 
and thus he could not have failed, from the gvantion of prepon- 


‘ ! , : 1 : 
a rating evidence, to if ave a strong impression on the young 


= a ia ae P 1 } vor than! ® PAINnhine , 1, . 

« Cle] Lid chile \\ c Low C7 (ada the compile fol what he 

has done, and we doubt not our friendly hints will in a second 
s a ° 

t 4 ‘ il | 4 av pl | r at ent 1) 


o] = ; ¢ | + . ‘ +} . - ° . * ¢ . AY . t 
With re spect to the contents of the voitume, ther are arranved 


under twenty-one lectures. and in the Appendix are some addi. 


nal Rr tems +} al} A Lawn) (}- : ' 
tonal Keflections on the Fall, Abraham’s offerine up his Son, 
|) ’ a] . | | ’ } ] . ? . 
anc on the WW iot Kndor and Samuel’s Appearance. 
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sined around his name the wreath of well-carned praise, and 
the preacher here adorns his virtues with the met of 1mmor- 


Isaiah Ivit. 1. ‘* The righteous perisheth, and no man laveth 
it to heart.” Mr. Walker considers the reproof of the pro- 
phet as a caution against indifference to the acts of Providence, 
and shows the propriety and advantages ot cherishine the re- 
membrance of the virtuous dead, and bringing such events 
home to us in all their best application. Te 1s the warm advo- 

ite of virtuous sympathy, and recommends that we never 
dismiss from our memory one relative or one friend, or one 
vood man, who has deserved, while he lived, our affection and 


The virtuous uses of such remembrance are severally and 
forcibly insisted on. ‘The tirst great lesson which it presents 

us, is the vast distance between the expectations and the 
enjoyments of this world. Secondly, when we see the mghteous 
emoved trom this life, whether those who are 1n the full exer- 
cise, or those who are putune forth the promise of yood, 


ought to offer itscli to our thou hts, that in this very dispensa- 
1 ni Provide nce may have b¢ 1h most kind to t| cm. Thirdly, 


another very important use to which the remembrance of the 
dead subserves, especially of those whose virtues had endeared 
them to us, is in mellowing our harsher passions, and inducing 
that sensibility and tenderness of soul which 1s most apt to ime 
bibe all the gentle and compassionate spirit of the Gospel. 
Another very valuable effect which the remembrance of re- 
vered worth conduces, is in kindling in our breasts the spirit of 
rtuous imitation. Lastly, admonished by this virtuous re- 
rwuehts more steadily to- 
wards Heaven, the onl svlum which those who cherish 
rtue can ever hope to find r only sure dependance. These 
topics are enforced with ability and earnestness, and in astyle of 
\ i ee 
Ve were a little surprised at Mr. Walker’s adducing as a sti- 


‘ ~ 


mulus to virtuous action, the persuasion of the ‘* visits and 


, } . ] : 

membrance, we Icarn lo address our t 
} 
t 


nee, and inspection of depart d spirits ;’ we do not admit 
Curie the truth Ot thie reument, or tae -ethe ac y ot the motive 

PT . . ™ > , 

Phere }: no direct applic tion of the discourse to Dr. C urrie, 


though if was very naturally sugeested by, an will be readily 
sociated by the reader with his much-lamented death. If it 
I Interesting on this account, we oucht to refi ct, that 

more particular mention of this excellent man might have raised 
umong his surviving friends who were present at its delivery, a 
tumult of emotions not compatible with the composure and 
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for pron r Christian Knowledge and ithe Practice of 

j fy / i€ i f | l i) LvuE 1 OF Be ks, By Jame Ss Hews 
‘ , 

Bransby \ i | Pr. Be. 


Tue Unitarians are commonly reproached with the want of 


religt uS Zia! to a certain degree tne censure Is unqguest! 
On; bly yu i. bheir exertions have borne amore exact propo! 


»? } | os 


lL - 1} ¢} the; 
tion to their numbers, which are small, than to their aotttes, 


We, De 

both pecs \ ld int lect l. which re confessedly iarge, 

, ’ } , 7 . > : 
Ihe zeal oj sect mat e of two kinds, viz. the Zé ul of pro- 

} } ‘ 1 4} 7 | nf scrniey th 
motine th dl nm, and the Zeal of increasing the 
“ ia . i ; ; nip 
numbe r of iS] Mili i fis tattel Pecies OF zeal May OPCPFare 


mm a variet rv or less ‘itable t 
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economy |! yn! \| | lto D the charact ristic Ol 
Unitarians, among whoin it is said, for we speak less from per- 
sonal knowledge than report, that little of church discipline re- 
Mmamis, and bal | im of ¢ hrist in fellowsh p consists in) 
0D ting on K und same roof, and eating bread 
and drink lh in the sam pla e, at the sani 
tin We | l hurches are not so far identified 
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~ Shbio€, fit upon a tIrame ol 


o°y HOt upon prcternatural communications and divine 


The Example of Jesus. 4} 


jmpre ns, but upon argument and reason. [t has hitherto 
perated however chiefls u pon one, and a small class of persons, 
th se habitu sail to reading } and its eflects have been eradual 
ind silent, and have frequently not reached beyond the library 


e closet. Converts thus created have generally retained 
the associations which they first received, and have connected 


tii 


tL nitarianism habitually with literature and refinement. 


Quo semel est imbuta recens, servabit odorem 
‘Lesta diu. 


Of late the Unitarians, without stepping out of this pat th. 
have endeavoured to accommodate the multitude, by widening 
t. They have written, and have formed societies for dissemi- 
nating p opular Unitarian tracts, at once gr atifying and increas- 
ing the OTOV Ing imtellio ce and } ne; gl ry of t] 1e people. [here 
are already four of ren aaininal of which all have an annual 
sermon, and two r egularly publish it. At present, perhaps, 
their tracts are not suthic iently level to the capacity of the une. 
ducated and uninguisitive ; they are too much in the form of 
literary and critical disquisitions, Let them take a lesson from 
the conductors of the Che Ap Repository, who speaking to the 
people in their own language never fail to be heard. All the 
books devialesail are not, we grant, liable ¢o the same objection 3 


>] 
7 1.7 


some of the sermons, especially, are as plain and intelligible as 


they are strong in argument and powerful in eloquence. Of 
this class, we are happy to state, is that before us, which, whilst 
it abounds with sound reasoning, masculine sense, and ant- 
mated and forcible writing, evinces also an carnest zeal, a cha- 
ritable and even affection yate temper, ayd a highly devotional 
i which excite our respect and esteem for the author, and 
ncourage us to hope that*he will prove an active and success- 
ful advocate of the cause of free enquiry and rational religion. 
From the etna ite words of Peter (1 Pet. ii, 21.) Mr. 
Bransby observes, tha 4 ene pt is less efficacious than example, 


and then proceeds se deline the beautiful pattern of moral 
excellence which Jesus ha his disciples, and to show that 


his example, of small practical influence if he be a God, ora 
superangelic spirit, is most powerful and prevailing as the ex- 
ample of a Man. Several judicious and useful notes accom- 
pany the discourse, which concludes with a faithful and elo- 
quent portrait of the late Rev. Timothy Kenrick, in whom the 
society has lost a wise and active supporter, and Mr. B. a re- 
vered preceptor, and an affectionate friend. The untimely re- 
moval of such a man as Mr. Kenrick. is indecd, a mysterious part 
ort a ph in of Provide nce ; but it is no smal! consolation to his 
friends, and to the rel imious world, that although dead he yet 
VOL, I. G 
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‘ves. and speaks, and instructs, and edifies mankind, in th 


persons of those whom his counsels, as a father and a tutor, have 
t 


| ‘ } ? 
LeU up LO piety anu useiuiness 
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PIANKSGIVING SERMONS, 
ARTICLE V. 
Preached December ¢, 1805, on Occasion of the Victory of the Briti-h Fleet, unde 
( mand of Lord Nel on, over the Combined Fleets of France and Spain 

oll lrafalgar, October 21, 1505 

Re lecflons on J actory . é Yeromon P read hed i Ar gyle C hapel, 
Bath. Bu W. Jay. Second Edition. W illiains, Suuth, 
Hatchard, and Ogle. Is. 

Tuts discourse, we are told in an advertisement, is published 
? . . , 1 . 

in consequence of the importunity of iriends, and Its selling so 

readily as to come in a very short time to a second edition, jus- 
tities the statement. It is deeply tinctured with the spirit of 
prety and humanity, and though not wholly unobyectionable Is 
yet cxee lent 

2 Sam. xix. 2. “* And the victory that day was turned into 
mourning.” ‘The anna remarks, that his subject is victory, 
and considers those victories that terminate in JOY and those that 
are attended with sorrow, 

«Of the frst sort are our -¥ deemer’s victory over ag his enemks, 
and ours, and the moral and spiritual victory of the ( ‘hristian : ot 
t! latter sort are the victo ry of the young Man over the force ofa pious 
education, ot the seducer, and of the'infidel, and such was the victory 
ot Joab, referred { yin the text, such in some respects al © al] national 
victores, al d such, in a memors ib le circunis tance, iS t! 1 VI ‘tory ot 


‘Tratalyar. ‘The jov excited by this vict ie should be ten} ered with 
seriousness, prayer, praise, beneti icence.’ 
> 

Here the preacher concludes with a warm appeal to the feel- 

. piety of his hearers on behalf of the Patriotic Fund. 
Mr. Jay's style 1s animated but abrupt, and the sermon reads 
fess pleasantly on account of the mjudicious and tasteless quota- 
tion of several stanzas from Dr. Watts’s Hymn-book. <A 
praycr precedes the sermon, with which we are hi ghly pleased, 
tor it iS ¢ . Y}] : d chi Hy of scrip ture-lang lage, 

We make four brief extracts, of which the first is a just de- 
Seription; the second a tender and humane reflection; the 


i ral \s ii =()7 1} } {frp Tatala. e } ‘ , . 
. are rry to Sav) a mere conceit; the last a bold 


ap SI Opt 

’ } vice. @] + ateanae 4) “As ? : 
Lhe glory that attends the conqueror is so dazzling, that it un- 
apply prevents our observing suthctently the wickedness of his cha- 
ractel Of his means, and wr tebedness of his exploits. 


4% \ it i! } 2 veg J 
a . le Ulu Is the loss vl lives , kor } were is the human | De Inge that 
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is not important to some one? On the late news Edinburgh was 
WJuminated, but not entirely one street refused its lustre ; mi this lived 
the widowed wite of Booze gallant C ae Nutt It was a striking ex- 


ception. Darknes st sui ted an mguished mind, whose hope w . fled. 
i ut social atta oz iments and usett ilne Ss do not de pe na upon rank ab d 
oflice. low many a poor widow in Spain, in I rance, in England, 


Whose name will never be announced in the public papers, is now 
Weeping over a husband she will see no more ?> How many a child is 


at this hourerying ¢ my father, my father ?’ 

It is remarkable that the ship in which Nelson fell was named 
the Jictoru, and thus the words we have chosen were circumstantially 
wecomplished. ‘The Victory was turned that day turned into mourning ! 
the cabin-boy and tl e Captain \" ept, 

4. * Nelson farewell! thou hast more than — the confidence 
thy King and thy country reposed in thy patriotism and thy talents: 
hy wartare 1s accomplish : but long shall thy fame liv —long shall 
thy example stimulate ; thy memory shal ll be embalmed in our grateful 

‘fections, and history shall record that a w hole - nation, sensible of their 
obligations to thee, by their presence or their sympathy attended thy 


funeral, and followed thy awtul remains to their august and final 





A Sermon preached at Salter’s [all, by Hugh Worthington, 
Johnson and Conder. 

WeE were prepared to read this discourse with candour, by 
t nr ment, whi h informs us that Mr. Worthington has 
been in pastoral connexion with the congregation ass embhing 
at S her's Hall thirty-two years, and that the Sermon is pub- 
lished at their request, as a a tesumony on lis part of esteem and 
eratitude. An union of so tender a nature, continued so long, 
and attended, as Mr. W° declares, with great mutual happiness, 
leads us naturally to think highly of the virtues of both the 
preacher and his people, 

I. Samuel, 12. 24. ** Only fear the Lord, and serve him in 
truth, sith all your heart; for consider how ereat things he 
hath done tor you.” ‘Lhe attention of his hearers night have 
been *‘* requested,’’ Mr. W. remarks, “ to various passages of 
Scripture less familiar than this text, and for that reason pre- 
terable in Fancy’s ear; but where, he asks, could they find 


sentiments more strictly suitable, or more practically instructive, 


than the words of Samuel!’ Before he ‘* enters however on 
the discussion and improvement of those words,” he lays down 


* four preliminary cautions.’ He warns his congregation 
that ** amidst all their rejoicings on that great event which 
had called them rea ther, there must be no pride or ce. con- 


ceit; no mahenity against enemies; no inhuman deli inh 

war; and no presumptuous confidence in futt rity. is “ se 

precautions are excellent; they shew that Mr. W. 1n his exulta- 
,as a Briton, has not fk rgotten that " sa Christian 
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+ Sermons 
14 ] & seri 
. al ’ 2 mbiect,. the preacher } 1¢ me dT, we 
' L/ 1 ' 


| rangement 1s neither luminous nor levant. 
He first * sO) f¢ the great thines which God has 


- then poms oul the 1 ligious Im prove- 
\ I} nyc ‘ vaugnonee and thir ily, sh Ws the 

: ung these me! , that such an Improv 
, may b« | and perfect 1? The two last heads do 
not admit of analysis. ‘Phe following is the c italogue or great 


‘Hed under the first: our insular situation, our 
climate. our commerce, science and literature, civil and re- 
licious freedom, the privileges of the Gospel, and the feats of 
Mritish valour. All the readers of the discourse may not pro- 
hably think with the author, that the sun of freedom has shone 
ith rays of additional lustre “* under the reign of his present 
Majesty,”’ or that the battles of Cressy, Poictiers, and Agin- 
court, §* feats doubtless of valour,” but feats also of profligate 
ambition and shameless injustice, are suitable topics of Christian 
exultation, and just grounds of extolling ** the loving Kindness 
of the Lord.” ‘They ma perhaps prefer recurring to his own 

lutary monition ** awainst the most distant approach towards 
delight in war,” and defend themselves with his own beautiful 
O| rvation, that ** the s word is not the less keen, because its 
han is adorned with laurels; nor is war the less destructive, 
| uts of victory drown the cries of the wounded and 


Nir. W. adverts thus eloqui ntly to the fall of Nelson: 


« "The Eternal Disposer of events and of nations, has on this occasion 
most awtully proclaimed the truth, ** that he is alike able to save and 
to destroy.”” Interesting lesson ! In the very moment of victory he has 
withdrawn the instrument by which he wrought it, unnerved the arm 
which had just been directing the British thunder, and for ever closed 
the eve which day and nieht used to watch om $a} ety and hap- 
piness 1 rleavenly Father we bow te t} 1y will!” 


- } a 2 _ ’ on, om is 
1GI 1} ( ( etna ood ~ ap} inti Ing a day of thanksgiving 
cnr the whole British fleet under his command,” raises the 


u ollect that in th late crusades against regicide and 
theism : : been invariably used as instru- 
()t Collingwood he remarks with more 


miration of naval piety higher than it d es our’s, 
' 


, that ** he seems, in his letters written 
‘ | (yf é »” +) ] ? > * } e : . ] 
‘ Nenaid victory. not only to have 


ut to have had his mind 


yi yr) 
<a ’ 
aiX Wits. 
: s | 
' ° ; - 
‘? . . 
mon 1s devoted to the Patri otic Fund, 
j ’ T F cy cry , Ve paleo i aA Ah ses —_ <“* 
‘ WM OY Caill@stiy ana success! ae: 
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’ 7; « 2 sate $e + 
wiih his hearers, as to ratse on its behalf, as he himself tells us 


} ? a 
In anote, more than eighty-one pouna 


A Sermon preae hed to the Society who support the Sunday 
Rocnine Lecture in the Old Jewry, by the Rev. John 


i Citic 4 e/ Ls i ths 


AKedwards. Jobns¢ >. 


¥ ’ % 7 -” Ban “a . 4 ‘ . » 
We know not whether we more admire the ek quence of 
i. } , im ca cam mee 
some passages of this discourse, or wonder at us ieading prin- 
. ~ — 
a3 } 1 : . eraranriia 
CiIDIG: H SO hostl to thie Ol religion, so irreconcileable 


: ) : +» les , Ts ! “Fr 
Goctrine OFT a Db scntunae mill er, and SO (iruly CNUPAOTGINALY 


; ‘ : , , . ,° 4 ae , 4 
s the doctrine of th eloquent culogist oF that martyvr to the 
7°) ss, , an i - el ! 
OL WannlIMna— 1)! AL s ( it d ji] Stic’ 


Psalm 05. 5. © The ais his. and he made it.’? Mr. 


| Wards introduces bis sermon with some oratorical and beau- 
’ 
' 


} } } , #h “nr . és 
Lidul ODSeCTVAaAUONS pe Tl | Val Us asp cts ofr the ocean: * 1ts 
i | P ’ 
V4 ular eb] Wo and 1! i . Line eauty (1 Its surface Wien 


: | ’ , ,* ' 4* . } 
calm, or the still greater beauty of that surface when dimpled 


by soft breezes into myriads of smiles; the sudden and dazzling 


, . . , , ’ " 
whiteness of its foam, when the last wave is broken along the 
shore: its incessant roarine when disturbed by heavy wales 


- its i ant ' ‘ : 
nd especially when agitated and roused by storms, tt pours its 
ains upon the rock, with a noise that drowns the 
acest neals of tleayv ns OW) thondc y _ and next proc ecds to 
Neate its uses, and } ticularly with relation to Great Britain, 
where, Mr. FE. observes, ‘ the day labourer is greater than 
cign princes ms county! s, than consuls and 'mperors 

In past es. He lays every quarter of the elobe under contri- 


Lhe prmetple and areument of the discourse we lay before 


«* Tf the sea belong to God, not only as being its possessor, but also as 
having been its Maker, the original and only Creator of all that it con- 
tains, from: whose power, wisdom, and goodness it derives all its won- 
derfal powers and adaptations to usefulness, then it follows by inevitable 


consequence, that God can give the empire of that sea, which is his, 
and which he made, to whomsoever he pleaseth; and acc rdingly, 
shou] lwe, from the earliest times of navigation, advert to the records 


of history, we shall fi lthat 1 ie empire of the ocean hath, at difterent 
iods. beenc ‘rec by t Y, lar oe 

periods, been conterred by the Divine Providence upon d lierent powes 

and in the revolution of ages hath often changed hands. We find, in 

very high and remote antiquity, the dominion ot the seain the hands of 


} | } 1 , 
the Phani ans, alterwaras U Ayriahhs posses ed it, then it devolved 
upon the Carthaginians, from whom, under God, it was wrested by thy 
. +. > . , . . " 

i) ITi¢ e bray ry ana per: : of the Row il)s. Venice, Genoa, 
sl t | ? iy , a . te 
all ° } | bicil idl, | ; i a oh . ronological tC Aacil Ness, I aly not 


OE Et" we Wh . wd ne he 
at a COM pick © ijtlall r2 ion, Gib Lisi SU lij thei tu! > i liye posse sed the 

















AS 


supremacy ot the seas OT 


up rT} {,; cat B iil}, Wi ! is li 


and is, thank God, stil in | eSsit 
fellow-christia our thoughts at 
of our present assembling together 
that the Supreme Being, of 
wineture of « tlairs, connhirine 
hath long kept us in possession of 

nion ot the seas; for God ts the o1 
1 i] de i ( Ove I r 
SKIITUL Ls wite crs } 


The cenealogy ot this mm 


4 
e conducted to the very obdject ttsel 
‘ and of this d 


ificent grant 1s here ma 
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} 7 — "7 p 
tora considerabie tume enjoyed if, 


mi OF it. By iis trail ¢ Lhaowurnt 


it | logsed Almighty God to bestow rt 


.* 
’ 


— : no 
( itse * <i Wa 


Gnite merey hath, at a most critical 


to us what he at first gave us, and 
the empire ot the ocean --the donu- 
river of victory, and by affording 
iperior 1n numbers, com) led by 
vith brave warriors, well provided 
of destruction, composed of the 
two of the greatest naval powers, 
1 the world: ‘I say by this signal, 


:; ot AAG de 
this unparalleled victory, God hath 


nunificent grant of domuuion over the 


‘ 
‘ 
2 


lay 


' 7 ' " } ’ ' 
sstisfactoriuyvy,. as our Dishops trace their succcssion throuecn tbe 
Chu tf Rome trom t a s. It has not belore we 

| ? ] ‘ | 
ele falicn to the lot of a vi to advocate the rieht ol 
. tS, oe, eh : - — 
Csr iL Brita Ih tO FU Upon C ( an ; but Cl\ dns Lave § - 
’ ! 1} » } : } ] } 
ceeacd so Hi In establishing tls point, that thev will, we have 
' he iles « Dat cecal f the church : ' — 
mo G Lhe SFLAQAAY av adil LEACTAADCIVCS O Me CAUPCH as an AURLLATY, 


and instead of appt aling in defence ol their Position, as form rly 


to naviwation laws, or to the 

>» ™ P by 1 : 
Lev Fortioris will | nectorwa 
of Scripture. 


Does Mr. FE. seriously b 


_ 
i 


more convenient and convincing 
‘ds take their stand on the ground 


1 a fm ° See 
ve that religion confers upon one 


state, aright and title to oppress other states ; for that is the 


1, . 

¢ ict an nt a ear 1} romati 

| . ? 
of one power being necessarily 

| 
mw CT e \ i] ( alliaa Yt 11 
} . 7 
a a . | lM propel 
‘ 
t (! i rT thos 


. 
a 


) . , , . 
he contends for, the s\.bjection 


) ‘ 
included in th supremacy of 


vouid seem to teach, that every 
ty in those waters that lie cont! 
cts of water that areremote trom 


every mhabircd country are the common property of all nations, 
; ; P 


if Gsreat Britain derives from God a charter of naval dominion, 


} ] 
that charter must b absolute, 


ind consequently every vessel 


moves upon the waters without the consent ot this country, 


mits a trespass, and every man that seizes, without the 


Mi ft Wer ; if) taValce it they 
’ 


» UPOo anv part 


f the riches of the ocean is a 

ot the Bible ? 

will always be disputed whilst 

oexistent, and equally balanced 

tore is to erect the standard of 
considerations, is to sanctify 


’ , 


} 


— » | = ’ 
y equally to the land as to the 
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era; and if England enjoys the gift of one element, may not 
Mrance also po sess the grant of ut other? What better plea 
uuld be desired by the conqueror of Austerlitz ? 

Mr. FE. has appealed to the Scriptures. We would seriously 
refer him again to the same solemn documents. In the 27th 
and 2sth « hay sters of the book ot Ezecktel, he wall find a faithful 
portrait ot T: re, one of the foremost on his hist of nghttul 
owners of naval Front n, and he will read perhaps with 
SUPPFise, that the two print iple charges brought against her by 
the Prophet, and on which . founded the propheey of her 
destruction, were first,,that ‘* her heart was lifted up, and that 
id § L am a Go d: - | sit in ‘te seat of God, in the midst 


$Oe@ Sal 


of the s¢ is; > and sec mndiy, that ** she had defied her SANRC- 


fuarwes, by the multitude of her iniquities, by the im Wuty of 
>= ‘ + . 
| | i i 11K « 

We have not left ourselves more room than just to observe, 
hat thi panegyric on Nelson's ‘waar Is i s highly wrought, 


it was richly deserve d, and that the oi Acct tie on ** wy Lord 
Collingwood’s” piety is in the highest degree and equally ex- 
tayaga Lil and cloquent. 





ARTICLE Vi. 

An Essay on the Nature and Uetelity of adhering to first 
Principles of Religion ; including a brief Summary of the 
leading truths of Christianity. 

An ssay On the Object, Nature, and Di sign of felig tous 
Wo) ship. 

An kissay on the Unity and Supremacy of the One God and 
Father ; and the Inferio» ity and Subordination of his Son 
Jesus Christ. By R. Wright. Vidler, Symonds, Crosby 
and Co. and Mawman. 6d each. 


‘Tiigese three essays comprise the substance of volumes 
they are intended, we are informed by the author, for the use 
of the illiterate; but it is no small part of their merit, that 
while they are level to the meanest capacity, there is no class 
of minds which they are not able both to instruct and edify. 

Mr. Wright possesses the talent beyond almost any writer 
ve ever met with, of simplifying a dificult question, and of 
epitomizing a controversy. He discerns with a clear view the 
whole of the subject which he discusses, and as might be ex- 
pected, expresses himself with great perspicuity. He evidently 
has the interests of truth and righteousness at heart, and the 
affectionate zeal with which he writes is calculated te conciliate 
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thie d-ewill of such readers, if such readers there be, as ar? 

wii - lt : hi irculrhe nts. . 
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\\ th) cSsa\ as a very ValuddDit CaGMion tO th 
n of ex itine which our Janguage possesses In 
favour | hri ‘itv. and as such recommend them 
most cor to public notice. ‘Vo the young and the enquiring 
t] ‘ e, > tl At 1, O] incal ul ible ser’ T Ci We 
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unusual satisfaction 
of that much-neglectec 
33 to animals. 

12, He conciders the 


‘ + ’ al : ] . } 
* Goddes, and other ce lebrate it 


ynounces the law of the 
tle, to be as Bishop 
law: it is 


h 
d in the 


founded tl I, malienable duty of humanity. Under 

everv d sa f morals aud religion, the merciful man wil! 

I tO fis c se View which h istianity gives U 

of ¢ Ss arent of all that lives and breathes, and th: 

‘ a : 
l tN » Still farther enforces this obligation: it 1 
n ned mdeed by the righteous rule of our receiving Licrey’, 
: | iccording to the cegree in which we have sh ed mercy. 

he discourse dedicited to the Rev. Henry Brindley, 
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me Sud fo Via { 
j vy tor the Brute Creation ; a 
I Duty I N! rey and t te) 
Mr. Tl. has humseli iolished 
;” lea ai LInGTto]h NM; bic 
bSOU, 


Obitua 


7 2 - 5 ° ~ 
town where a lecture onthe subject mioht be expe ted 


lers to two other 


‘es on the 
An Apo- 
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' Animals. 
a prior sermon on the subject, 
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‘ANnoerT Ss, ¢ ntitied 
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OBITUAR Y. 

WILLIAM PITT.—This extra- thinking, d | enterprising spirit? 
@rd ry man died on Thu encouraged the expectation that ano’ 
r ar\ . as t fc) ir O¢ CK } ther able a a fcariecss aavocate of truth 
the morning, after a crowing Mincs [ ould be added tothe number ot those 
many months. He was born May 28 who have benefitted and of tho who 
1759: at the age of twenty-two he are now exerting theimselvesto serve 
Obtained a seat in the House of Com- few who 
mons, and from that time turned his 
al on from the law, which he had 
hithert » St id:ed., to Stat politi . and 
at th * of twenty-three, a circum- 
stance unprecedented, became Chan- 
c Of t! | xe] quer, wh h ofhice 
he he 1, with few mtermissions, to the 
day of his death His abilines wer 
pscndaid, but all his schemes were un- 
successful Fils n, wh h re in 
piory, and a {fora long ti 
{ nt . Wasat ik eth obs rea with 
c.ouds, 1 set fnaliy amidst storm 
a id tcinpests. Ele is said to fNa rC- 
ecived the information of his danger 
with great fortitude, and to have 
mu<¢ h 1] pork d } V the conso!latior 5 of 
religion, ‘The Bishop of Lincoln at- 


last moments of his pupil, 


this amiable m 


reasonably regretted by his friends, 
1 if he had been mose genera!! 
‘ a. 2 re! gious | ublrv would 
i) nh in esteeming it a great 
\ O ty. Hus talents, his lite- 
r t hus habi 5 ol cc D 


mankind, He wus am 
d: re to sacriiice thea prese nt interest in 


> oF 
one 1i¢ 
> 


regard to principle, and who, 
ibits, and long deceived 
‘nture to burst 
ind to assert 

liberty of 


' } 1 
influenced by h 
t terrors, ve 


OY TndagMa4ry 


the chains of superstiuon, 
intai glorioi 
true Christuanity. 

He was a young man formerly en- 
health, and an enviable 
portion of animal spirits, but for these 
last two year », a CONStant uff rer, he- 
COMI: weaker and weaker, and 


wholly disqual ued from 


loving uniform 


~— 


during 
|] 


following his public duty and private 
stud - 

Mr. Denney was born at Cogge- 
shall, in Essex, in the year 1777; he 
had but few opportunities of improve- 
ment in early youth, and was destined 
t but being 


DY his par nts to business > 


] 
naturally 


mind 


serious, and IOSSEeSsing an ae 
he early imbibed an inchi- 

Christian minister, 

ation of his friends, 


tive 


, 
nation to become : 


} 
By the recommend 
and by signing a number of arti 
faith, he became a student at the old 
college, Homerton, in his mineteenth 

His studies suffered considerable 
the unsettled state of 


les of 


year. 
interruption bY 


auning his time, wh i 
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Me Fell, Mr. Berry, and Mr. Smit 
le eis e enr tutors 
He was a diligent student, but not 
it t in 1 | l It wa 
, max to 1 jartie 1 tuink 
til, , i i con $n ild be a- 
ao; 1 cautio wv a young man, 
a t otherwpe orevent his ace 
qul i e. mater * thor ght 
} 1 ¢ < \ , Wit a! quali ify 
nia ti i Sn t' Justice to 
the « i req that we s! d 
rate. if it be; ed that he was one 
of the students who were expelled in 
{ 1kOd trom th stitution 
? t 0 truc, as he id 
ut th h d his studies, but a 
I olved in th harges that 
“ ] t the ot! 5, tne 
f Bact$ Wa ( ible the public 
pri y toappi itc that event. 
Nost of th eC! ble and respect- 
I 
rb! ! isters vh t other timcs were 
lwavs active in the service of that in- 
re! 1 tO tak ty part in 
that act of expuision, [he mectings 


were composed partly of persons who 


before had not attended, and partly by 
those who had rendered themselves fa- 
mous by their exeruons aparmnst the 
virtuous and learned Mr. John Fell 


[hese facts respecting the active per- 


ms am that attair are striking, since 
they represent them as persons whose 
** highest praise 1s blame.” ‘They are 
not mentioned to degrade your usefy] 
Magazi ito a vehicle of recrimina 
, but to vindicate the honour of a 
young man who Snow ul able 1O he 
orto repress that slander which not 
untiequently attempts to sully the me- 
MOr\ oft] rust. 
\fter leavi iy Home: ton, M P. De n- 
nev preached tora short time at Rech- 


ford, to which place he was invited to 


but having received an invita- 
tion to be the minister of the Presbvte- 
T ¢ ‘4 ’ ) t K ins ) -upo 

I 

| \ Nhe acce a, he was or- 
a t! he Rev. Hugh 
Worthy _ ] Rees, and 
Re layior, VW he first com- 
rm af studies he “ i ¢ alvinist, 
Having received his first religious sent. 
i 2 ry Uhris os of thes de 10O- 
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mination, and baving erroneously asso- 
ciated in his mind Christianity and 
Calvanism as synoOuimous. For en 
years his train of reading being confined 
solely to books fav uring that system, 
he continued to maintain his attache 
ment to its“ pe.wiar doctrines.”? His 
enguinig and impartial mind could not 
rest satished with this exclusive re ading, 
and when he began to think freely, he 
soon was comp \led to embrace more 
consistent opinions of the unity of God, 
and more humane and rational sent: 
ments respecting the destiny of man, 
In relinquishing his old notions, and in 
embracing others, he was came y 
cautious and deliberate. He was sen- 
sible of the trouble to which the change 
that was taking place in his views 
would expose him ; but this did not 
impede the Seondoun of his mind, nor 
did it excite murmuring and fretfulness. 
ie writes to a friend respectin Zz thi s— 

Our sentiments have disqualifed us 
fo promotion in the church, while the 
dominion of bigotry, superstition, and 
interest 1s sO universal ; but there are 
monsters more frightful than poverty 
and obscurity, I mean dependance and 
canting.’ 

But while he was pursuin ig truth 
with ardour, and framing projects for 
usefulness, and discharging the dutite: 
of his office with gene: al acceptance, he 
was attacked with a complaint in 
the liver, to which he at last fell a 
victim; he was however doomed tc 
spend nearly two years debarred from 
what had at once been his employment 
and amusement—- his books and studies. 
He jaments overthis mn another letter— 
+4 For a long time my health will be in 
the inverse ratio to my attention tc 
study ; but to deny oneself of books, is 
not t the way to calm the perturbation of 
a ers g ar nd Inquisitive mind.” ‘The 
anxiety he felt to pursue his 
studies produced this perturbation of 
mind; but he read and thought with 
an att ention too severe to be able to 
re. lie ve himself, by abs sorbing his facul« 
ties In some intere sting work, 

He was indebted to the kindness of 
his brothers (his father and mother were 
not alive) at Coggeshal! . for every 


T 
i 
es 
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comfort during his illness, and received 
considerable attention from seve.al of 
his friends, which he felt with peculia: 
sensibility. No complaint or dissa 
tisfaction were expressed through the 
whole of his affliction. He suffered 
much, and suffered patiently. He was 
indeed tranquil to the last, and died on 
Tuesday morning, December 3, 1805, 
aged tw enty-cight years, 

Puomas Pine.—On Tuesday, 
December 17, 1805, died at Maid 
stone, Mr. Thomas Pine, in the seventy- 
second year of his age. His funeral 
sermon was preached the Sunday after 
his interment, at the Presbyterian meet- 
ing-house, by Mr. John Evans, of 
Wor ship-street, from Acts i. 11. ** Ye 
men of Galilee, why stand ye gazing 
up into heaven? thts same Jesus which 
is taken up into heaven, shall so come 
mn like manner as ye have seen him 
go into heaven!” The hearers were 
Numerous and attentive on this solemn 
occasion ; for the character and virtues 
of the deceased were well known and 
duly estimated. Having in early life 
caretully examined the scruptures, his 
teligious principles were rational and 
manly, and he steadily adhered to them 
through Jife without censuring or con- 
demning those who were otherwise 
minded, and these principles were ren- 
dered by him uniformly subservient to 
the great purposes of practical religion. 
Quiet and unassumingin his own demea- 
nour towards others, he was the firm 
friend of peace, anda sincere well-wisher 
tothe happiness of mankind; his were the 
mild, unostentatious virtues, those which 
Christianity in a more especial manner 
cherishes and promotes—little regarded 
by the world, but of great value in the 
sight of God! To his own relatives 
with whom he was immediately con- 
nected, he proved the tender father 
and the faithful friend; ever anxious 
for their welfare, and always disposed 
to do whatever might contribute to their 
comfort and prosperity. In this respect 
indeed his conduct was so exemplary, 
that at deserves universal imitation. 
Being himself unincumbered with the 
cares of a family, the widow and 
Oo phan children of a beloved brother 
were the objects of his peculiar regard 


5) 
and affection. He expired without 
agroan. Such was his acquiescence 
in his final moments, such his hope 
of a blessed immortality. 


Dean Ktrwan, the celebrated 
reacher, at Mount Pleasant, near 
Dublin, whose loss the numerous 
charitable institutions of that city 
will long feel and lament. Many of 


them owe their existence and property 
to his unparalleled exertions, where, 
regardless of his infirm state of health, 
to use the language of Mr. Grattan, 
‘¢in feeding the lamp of charity, he 
almost exhausted the lamp of lite.” 
Endowed with talents beyond — the 
common lot of mankind; gifted with 
powers of eloquence which formed, 
as it were, an era in the annals of 
pulpit oratory, he devoted those ta- 
lents and that eloquence to the ser 
vice of God, and of the poor. In 
the cause of religion, impressive, 
commanding, overwhelming, vice 
shrunk appalled from the restless tor- 
rent, and trembled at its own defor- 
mnity. Inthe cause of charity, ener- 
getic, persuasive, irresistible, he turn- 
ed the master passions at his will, 
now roused with dread, now melted 
with compassion, whilst every bosom 
glowed with reanimated feeling, and 
the sweet influence of benevolence 
throbbed in every pulse, and poured 
from every eye. This distinguish- 
ed ornament of the church, was ori- 
ginally a Roman Catholic priest, but 
his good sense enabled him to see the 
errors of popery, and he became a 
zealous Bn and powerful sup- 
porter of the protestant faith. His 
funeral was attended by an immense 
concourse of the most respectable ctti- 
zens, including almost, every friend 
to humanity and genius, in Dublin. 
The children of the several charity 
schools walked in procession ; among 
the rest, one hundred and fifty fe- 
male orphans, belonging to Mrs. La- 
touche’s school, whose cause he has 
so often and so eloquently pleaded, 
and who, in him, may be said a 
second time to have lost a father. No 
less than 14001. was collected at a 
single sermon preached by him, for 
that mstitution, 
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ARY INTELLIGENCE 


A plan is in agitation for establishins 
a society on the principle of Mr. cat 
ton’s address, for promoting Untaria 

preaching among the poor. An} “a 
relative to this subject may be commu- 


% 1 1 1 
nicated to the Editor of tae Monthly 


: he Print 
Repository, at the Printer’s, who wil 
lay them beiore the pel OnS wh ) have 


the scheme under consideration, 


On the 18th inst. the house prepared 
tor the temporary accomimn< datiog ot 
the London Institutrton was ope ned 1 
he Old Jewry, for the use olf ‘the ss 
pietors. According to the printed 
plan, “ The design of this institution i; 
to promote the diffusion of science, li- 
terature, and the arts. Its views at pre- 
‘nt are confined to the ac juisition ft 2 
valuable and extensive library, the diffu- 
sion of useful know nr iy by means of 
le€tures and experiments ; the establish- 
ment of a reading room, where the foe 
reign and domestic journals, and other 
pe rrodical wo ks, and the best pampii- 
lets and new publications, shall be pro- 
vided for the use of the proprietors and 
subsenbers.” “The lectures and experi- 
ments are postponed for want of room, 
and will probably be ee ull a 


arger house for the permanent ac-~ 
commodation of the institution shall be 
IOC ired. 


‘] he yrorec r a ; noe rr) Ins ¢ 
1 prt ject OF the london istitue 
tion was formed last summer, to > afford 
a situation more accessible to the ci- 
lizens of London, the same literary 
a ae cientific advantages which the 
yal Institution has given to West- 
minster, ‘The design was so eagerly 
yatronised } PR, 3 } ee 
patronised, that in iess than a week the 
proprictors amounted to a thousand, 
_ - 1 . ’ 1 
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{ Nenophon. ‘The vacations and 
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Midsummer. No student 1s to be ad- 
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the necessity of the colle ge at Calcutta 
stablished 


At Berlin is a German 


Lutheran academy for the Instruction of 
the natives of Sierra Leona, the eX- 
p' ces of which are paid by remittance S 
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ai- 


i 1 Eng la ne The institution 1S 
ready attended by twelve pu pils, most 


of them h dicraft men | hey are in- 
cted in various de} utments Of learn- 
t s the arts of prea hing and 
Lai hi I 


The Wesleian methodists have paid 
into the patriotic fund subscriptions to 
i ; yunt Of nearly 2000). 

he third edition of r. Fvans's Se- 
guc!l to the Sketch of th Denomina- 
goons of the Christian Wor! 1, Will ve 
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Rev. 
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Ready for publication, The Spirit of 
all the Prophets, or the Doctrine of the 
Viitlenmum reconciled with Reason and 


Re ligion > Ina Series of Letters, began 
in 1803, in which the received Opi- 


mons of Antu hrist, the personal Reign 
of the Messiah, the Roman [:mpire, 
NI ystical ed iret the Drying ~ up « of 
the Euphrates, t h . Battle of 4 A rmaged- 
aon, ac. nie sheneaied: and set in 


a new Pp, 


ton Reid. 


of View. By W. Hamil- 


nt 


The Rev. Percival Stockdale has 
prepared for the press, Memoirs of his 
Life, _ h we hope he will soon give 
tO th S pub blic. 


The Rev. S. Palmer, of Hackney, is 
about to publish the Life and Letters 
of the Rey. Job Orton, in 2 volumes 
12mo., 


Mr. A. Fuller has in the press, Lec- 
turcs On the Book ol Gen Cs $15, in l vol. 
ovo. 


A gener al fast 1S ordered for Wed- 
ry the 26th of Fe ‘bruary. 


It is stated in the public papers, that 
a resglution has passed the American 
ree te for the Abolition of the Slave 
‘Trade throughout the United States, 
Its Operation is to commence on the Ist 
of January, 1808. If that happy 
cou arid which has hitherto enjoye 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The Lord Jesus Christ’s Sermon on 
the Mount; with a Course of Ques- 
tions and Answers, explaining that va- 
luable portion of Scripture, and ine 
tended chiefly for the Instruction of 
Young Persons ; by Rev. J. Eycon, Is. 

Sermons preached Dec. 5, 1805, the 
Day appointed for a General Thanksgiv- 
ing, on Account of the late important Vic 
tory over the Combined Fleets at Trafal- 
gar, 4y Lord Nelson :— 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Kells, by the most Rev. I’. 
L. O’Beirne, D. D. Lord Bishop of 
Meath. 

A Discourse delivered at West Wal. 
ton, in the County of Norfolk, by G. 
Burges, A. B. Is. 

A Se:men preached in the Parish 
Church of Chertsey, by the Rev. J. 
Stonard, A.M. 1s. 6d. 

A Sermon delivered at Salter’s Hall, 
by Hi. Worthington. 1s. 

*< England expects every Man to do 
his Duty.”—-A Sermon preached in the 
Parish Church of St. Lawrence, before 
the Mayor and Corporation of South- 
ampton, by the Rev. T. Mea's,M.A. Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Wellington, Salop, by the 
Rev. J. Eyton, Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of Aylesham, Norfolk, by the 
J. B. Collyer. Is. 6d. 

A Sermon preached in the Scott's 
Church, London Wall, by R. Young, 
D. dD. 

A Sermon preached at Whitkirk, 
near Leeds, by S. Smalilpage, M. A. 

The Ships of Tarshish, a Discourse 

reached at the Baptist Meeting, Diss, 
y W. Ward, M. A. 6d. 

Providential Deliverances, Motives 
to Gratitude, a Sermon preached at the 
Baptist Meeting in [enley-in-Arden, 
by S. Barker, Is. 

A Sermon preached by the Rev. J. 
Moore, L. L. B. Is. 

Victory and Death; a Discourse de- 


livered by Thomas Wood. Js. ' 

A Sermon preached in the Parish 
Church of St. Andrew, in Holborn, on 
Sunday January 5, 1806, on Occasion 
of the Death of the Rev. C. Barton, 
M. A. late Rector of the said Parish ; 
by the Rev. — Pryce, M. A. Is 

An Essay on the Excellence of Chris- 
tian Knowledge; with an Appeal to 
Christians on the Propriety of using 
every Means for its Toadies by 
F. A. Cox, A. M. Is. 6d. 

An Essay on the Kingdem of Christ ; 
by J. Booth. Is. 6d. 

The last Advice of David to his Son 
Solomon, and of St. Paul to the Elders 
of Ephesus, two Sermons preached at 
Long Sutton, Oct. 6, 1805, by C. Jer- 
ram, A. M. on his taking leave of that 
Neighbourhood. Js. 

The Duty of Christians in Reference 
to their deceased Ministers, a Sermon 
reached at the Baptist Meeting-house, 
inthe Pithay, Bristol, occasioned by 
the Death of the Rev. J. Sharp, who 
dicd Nov. 13, 1805; with an Appen- 
dix, containing a brief Account of Mr. 
Sharp’s Life and Afflictions ; by J. Ry- 
land, D. D. Js. 

A Sermon proving that Believers are 
the only proper Subjects of Baptism : 
with a few short Remarks on the Mode. 
Likewise a Sermon preached at the 
Ordination of Mr, J. Bateman, by R. 
Burnham. Is. 

The Works of the Abbé de Reyrac, 
translated from the Paris Edition of 
1796 ; consisting of Hymns, Elegies, 
and Miscellaneous Pieces. 5s. 12mo. 

Exercises for the Memory and Un- 
derstanding ; consistung of Fables and 
N iratives, Selections on Natural and 
Civil History, with Moral and Reli- 


gious Extracts, in prose and verse ; by 
J. Holland. 5s. 6d. : 
7 Select Parts of the Old and New 
lestament, agreeably to the most ap- 
Proved Versions ; by the Rev. Theo« 


Philus Browne, M.A. Royal 8yo. Los. 
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ODE TO WINTER. 


AUTHOR OF THE PLEA- 
SURES OF HOPE, 


BY THE 


Wuewn first the fiery-mantled sun 
His heavenly race began to run, 
Round the earth and ocean blue, 
His children four (the Seasons) flew: 
First, in green apparel dancing, 
Smil’d the Spring with changeful 
face ; 
Rosy Summer next advancing, 
Rush’d into hey sire’s embrace. 
Her bright-hair’d sire, who bade her 
keep 
For ever nearest to his smiles, 
On Calpe’s olive-shaded steep, 
Or India’s citron-cover’d isles. 
More remote, and buxom brown, 
The Queen of Vintage bow’d before 
his throne ; 
A rich pomegranate deck’d her crown, 
A ripe sheaf bound her zone. 


Rut howling Winter fled afar 
lo hills that prop the polar star, 
To plains eternal sun denied, 
With barren darkness by his side, 
Round the shore where loud Lofoden 
Whirls to death the roaring whale, 
Round the pole where Runic Oden 
Howls his war-song to the gale : 
Save when down the ravag'd globe 
He travels, on his native storm, 
Blasting Nature’s grassy robe, 
And trampling on her faded form, 
Till light’s returning lord assume 
The shaft that drives him 
northern field, 
OF powe: to pierce his raven plume, 
And chrystal-cover’d shield. 


to tne 


O, sire of storms ' whose savage car 

The Lapland witch delights to hear . 

When Phrenzy, with her blood-shot 
eye, 

Implores thy dreadful deity— 

Archa: gel power of desolation, 

_ Fast descending as thou art, 

pay, hath mortal invoeation 


Spells to touch thy stony heart ? 
Then sullen Winter hear my prayer, 
Nor rudely desolate the year ; 
Nor chill the wanderer’s bosom bare, 
Nor freeze the wretch’s falling tear ; 
To shivering Want’s unmantled bed, 
Thy horror-breathing agues cease to 
lend, 
And mildly on the orphan head 
Of innocence descend! 


But chiefly spare, O King of Clouds, 
The sailor on his airy shrouds — 
When wrecks and beacons strew the 
steep, 
And spectres mourn along the deep ; 
Milder yet thy snowy breezes 
Breathe on yonder tented shores, 
Where the Rhine’s bright billow freezes, 
W here the browner Danube roars ! 
O, winds of Winter! list ye there 
To many a deep and dying groan! 
Or start ye, damons of the midnight 
air, 
At shrieks and thunders louder than 
your own! 
Alas! e’en your unhallow’d breath 
May spare the victim fallen low : 
But man will ask no truce to death, 
No bound to human woe! 





TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
GERMAN, 


A FRAGMENT OF A HYMN 
TO CECILIA. 


I rf r rd: Ve 


Wuere does the hilly blow 
W hich never withers ? 
Where blows the heavenly 
Rose without prickles ? 


QO, m the wreath it blows |! 
Angels are watching it, 
And they shall fill it with 
Paradise perfumes, 
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